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The final report describes the results of the 
year of a 3-year project investigating the effects of using 
handicapped students as tutors. Detailed descriptions are provided of. 
two main experiments in which learning disabled and intelle/rtually 
handicapped, students tutored students from the regular classroom in 
sign language and reading. Both parents and teachers were 
overwhelmingly positive, citing the dramatic increase in redding 
ability by both tutees and tutors and the increase in feelings of 
self-worth among handicapped (utors. Two other experiments that 
feature;d learning disabled and behavi<^ally disordered students as 
peer ^and cross-ag^ tutors are briefly discussedl^Findings on 
individual progress charts and pre-post test^gains indicated that 
handicapped students can be guite jpotent as tutors of other 
handicapped students. Findings.of all four studies indicated^ t|iat 
both tutors and tutees experience growth in the tojJic ttitored, that-^ 
socially isolated handicapped students often experienced increased 
social acceptance as ^ result x)f tutoring nonhandicapped peers, and 
that parents, teachers and tutees perceived reverse^-^rble tutoring as 
an effective intervention strategy in special education. Extensive 
appendixes include interview guides, rating scales and checklii^ts, 
forms, and a literature review. (CL) 
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^ Foreword u N ^ 

This fjinal report descrjj)es the results of the first year of a 

' • " " , ■ .. ' ' ' 

three year research project investigating the effects of using handicapped ' 

students as tutors. In the f ir^t section of the report two main t^xperiments 

are described in which handicapped students tutored students from the 

regular classroom. In the second section two^^ditional experiments are 

reported in which handicapped students tutor other handicapped students. 

t 

Because each experiment can be viewed independently, figures and 
tables are numbered within each separate part of the report, father than 
consecutively. Since some of the instruments and procedures are identical 
from study to study, appendices containing these items are placed at the 
ends of the entire report, rather than with each individual experiment.. 

An attempt has been made throughout the report to present a rich 
mix of all types of data collected during the year. While quantitative 
"experimental" data form a central ccM'ps of each of the "Results" sections, 
case studies of individual students, parent and teacher comments receive 
equal emphasis in the report. With the inclusion of many types of data 
experimenters felt that the overall value of the resf^arch would be greatly 
enhanced. Special education research in the ^ past has often suffered 
from a total reliance on either inadequate . experimental approaches or 
descriptions of single case studies. One of the purposes of this report 
is to show that experimental and naturalistic methods can be combined to 
provide a more useful approach to resea^rch in special education. 



HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AS T[TmS 
1983-84 - FINAL REPORT ^ 



Social rejection and academic deficiency are the^two primary problems 
faced by handicapped students. As many of these students have moved 
into less restrictive educational environments, these problems have not 
been solved, buf have presented new challenges. While there may be 
greater opportunities in a regular classroom for interaction |)etween 
hand icapped* and nonhandi capped students, there is also grea'^ter opportunity 
for social rejection.* And while handicapped students in the regular 
classroom may benefit from observing nonhandi capped students' academic 
behavior* there may be less^ individualized instruction tailored to the 
specific needs of the handicapped students. 

Previous research conducted primarily with nonhandicapped students 
has suggested the following potential benefits of cross-age and peer 
tutoring (Osguthorpe, 1980): . ^ 

1. The instruction can be individualized . Each tAtee •can move at 
a separate individual pace* Instruction can be tailored to the specific 
needs of each tutee based on the results of diagnostic tests^and 
parent/teacher recommendations. . 

2 / Tutors are given decision-making responsibility for another 
student , Since handicapped students are most often those who receive 
service » tutoring provides unique opportunities for personal and social 
development, • 
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3. Peer tutors can interact with tutees in a socially structured 
setting . When handicapped students tutor their nonliandi capped peers, 
new social behaviors may form because traditional roles have been reversed. 

In spite of demonstrated social and academic benefits, few we 11 -designed 
Studies on tutoring have been conducted with handicapped students. The 
great ^majority of tutoring resea^ich has focused on the nonhandi capped 

population. The tutoring studies that have included handicapped stuclents 

* 

have nearly always used these students as tutees rather than tutors. It 
would appedr tliat the group of students who have the most to gain from 

r 

/ 

tutoring have been least likely to participate in the research. 

The purpose of this project was to investigate the effects on both 
academic achievement and social acceptance of involving handicapped 
students as tutors. Four separate studies were conducted, each employing 
handicapped students in one of the following tutoring configurations: 

1. Handicapped children to tutor their nonhandi capped peers in sign 
language. ' . . • 

2. Handicapped children to tutor younger nonhandi capped children 
in reading. 

5. Handicapped children to tutor younger handicapped children in 
reading. - . . 

4. Handicapped children to tutor handicapped peers jn reading. ^ 
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Using each of f he four ' tutoring cpnf iguraitlons, the • following 
questions were addressed during .thiS first year of the project; - ^ 

1. When handicapped students function as sign language, tutoi^, 
vihat are the effects on free-play interaction between, handicapped and 
nonhandi capped students during the regular school day? » 

2. When handicapped students function as" reading tutors^ what 
^re the effects on tutors* and ti|tees* reading achievement as measured 
by standardized and criterion-referenced reading tests? 

3. What are the effects of the four tutoring configurations on 
nonhandi capped students* attitude toward handicapped students? 

4. What are parents' perceptions and attitudes about their handicapped 
child's participation in the tutoring program? 

5. What are the attitudes of teachers and school admini- strators 
who have participated in and observed the tutoring programs as to the 
strengths and relative effectiveness of the programs? 

In the remainder of this report a full description will be given of 

each of the f^r major studies conducted during 1983-84. Following the 

ft 

accounts of individual studies a summary sections will be included in 
which overall conclusions ♦ recommendat j.ons and implications will be 
emphasized. 
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, SBCTION ONE: r 

HANDltAPPED STUDENTS^TUTORING 
NONHANlSlCAPPED SprUDENT? 
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Before descrii)ing ea^h separate study ♦ ^some summary impressions 

and statistics may be appropriate. As researchers we have been extremely 

pleased with our reception in Davis District, Both regular and special 

education staff have fKeen refreshingly cooperative and open to * the 

i 

project. BeoQUse regular class students are essential to this project 
$ tutees, this cooperation has been particularly important. 

A total of six elementary schools in Davis District participated 
during the first year. Of these six, two were essentially foif* comparison 
groups with four schools implementing tutoring programs. uKluding both 
treatment and comparison groups, a total of 115 har\jli6apped s-tudehts 
participated from Davis District.. Of these 115, 30 were attending 
self-contained classes for intellectually handicapped ( IH) , 25 were ^'ia 
self -contained classes for learning disabled (LD), 30 were in self-contained 
classes for behaviorally handicapped (BH) and 30 were attending a resource 
program. In addition to the handicapped tutors, 82 first ^r^de students 
and 50 upper gfade elementary students participated either as treatment^ 
or comparison tutees. If we consider that four tutoi^s tutoring for 15 
minutes equaL^ one person hour, approximately 800 tutoring hours of 
reading instruction arid 400 tutoring hours of sign language instruction 
ha^f^^en delivered as part of the studies conducted in Davis District, - 
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Exp<^||iient 1: 

^ Handicapp^ Sf ud^nts ^ Sign Language' Tutors ^ 
The purpose of the first experiment w/s to measured the effects on 
social acgsptance' of having handicapped students tutor their regular 
class peers ih»sign language. Specific research questions for tfii.s 

•■ . • ■ . : •• 

study are previously stated in the introduction' of the report. Because 
of the uniqueness of the two settings involved in experiment one, the 
results of the experiment are reported in two* separate studies. In 
Study 1 a group of 17 mentally retarded students taught sign language 
to their upper grade elementary peers fToin the regular clasroom. In 
study 2 a smaller grSup of 7 learning disabled Students participated as 
sign language tutors for their regular class peers. 

While the first study reported in this section is rep 1 i cat ion 
and. extension of a previous .study (Osguthorpe and Custer, 1981) ♦ the 
second study is uniqtie in several respects. It is common knowledge that 
sign language is fr^*quentty^sed with retarded-students as a communication 
aide and speech elicitor. With learning disabled students, however, 
signing has seldom been used in the classroom. In the initial planning 
stages of the research one special educator felt that sign languagt^ would 
be highly inappropriate for.LD students because it would further set 
them apart as ''handicapped. There was also some concern regarding 
parent reactions to their LD child learning sign language, reducing the 
amount of time available for reading instruction which miny view as 
their child's most serious defi(;iency. For these reasons the data 
collected on sign language tutoring are reported separately for mentally 
retarded ah^earning disabled students. 



A ten-month project was proposed to investigate the effects that 
using handicapped students as tutors of nonh'andi capped peers has on 
social acceptance. « Sign language was chosen as the topic for tutoring 
for the following reasons: 

1. Sign language was a new and novel skill to most students, 
handicapped and nonhandi capped, and seemed enco^y raging to students 
in the past. Such a new skill also enabled .the handicapped students, 
with some extra training, to be more J^ivanced than the tutees in sign 
language. ' ^ ^ ' 

2. It was noted in the Osguthorp^ and Custer project that sign 
language was one skill that fifth and sixth grade intellectually handicapped 
students were, able to learji and teach. The following section describes 
the expef imeivtal Setting, students, materials, instruments and procedures 
used in .implementing the study. 

Design 

I I 

Davis^ School District, located north of Salt Lake City, agreed to 
participate in the study. The district is primarily Caucasian middle 
class composed of agriculture and light industry occupations. Meadowbrook 
and Whitesides Elementary schools were elected to participate in tlie 

. ■ . \ 

study based on^ the distribution of students and similiaritjl between the 

t 

two schools. Meadowbrook was randomly selected from the schools in the 
district having self-contaim*d classes t\y serve as the experimental 
school while Whitesides was selected as the control school. Both school, 
although given the opporturitty to decline, chose to participate. 
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The experimental design can be seen as a version of a nortequivaient ^ 
cootrol group design. ^pThe main variance frowa conventional nonequivalent . 
^ control group design is that the posttests^ werfe repeatedly administered 
during the treato^pnt period and the number of posttests administered to 
the treatment group differed from the number of posttests administered 
to thh control group. This is explained ifn the procedures section. 
Setting . ' 

. As noted previously? arrangements were made wit"!! Davis School"^ 
District for conducting the study. Two schools were involved in this 
Study; Meadowbrook Elementary as the experimental school and Whitesides 
Elementary as the control school • These schools were selected because 
total enrollment and the ratio of handicapped to nonhandtcapped students 
^re comparable: Meadowbrook enrolling 425 students with a ratio of 17 
: 408 handicapped students, and Whitesides enrolling 626 students with a 
ratio of 16 \ 6^0 handicapped to nonhandicapped students. Both 
self-contained IH (intellectually handicapped) classes ^ represented 
approximately equal portions of the school district: Meadowbrook bussing 
Students from the southern portion of the district and Whitesides bussing 
Students from the northern portion of the district. Both schools had 
similar populations, prima ri ly Causas ion Iniddle class composed of 
agricultural and light industry occupations. 

Although the two schools w^re similar regarding adminis t/ator 
and teacher commitment to the program, the experimental and control 
groups possessed unique characteristics, Meadowbrook Elementary (the 
experimental school) had many windows creating a bright and pleasant 
atmosphere wlien in the square-shaped building. One double sized classroom 

8 
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housing the intellectually handicapped was in t\\e center of the school 
with all of the other classrooms bordering ' it. With entrance^ into two 
opposite hallways, students from most other classes in the school passed ~ 
by this^rooiD on the way to recess. 

The interior of the IH classroom was decorated from floor to ceiling ^ 

in what appeared to be layers of arts and crafts projects created by the 

f ' ' ' 

students. Half of^he room was arranged with traditional rows of desks 

with the feacher's desk, shared by the full time aide, to the rear. The 

centerpiece of the otherj^alf of, the, room was two paVnt splattered 

easels which usually displayed their latest user's creations. Against the ^ 

far wall was a trampoline which, when not covered with on-gj^ing tiraft 

projects and a balance beanl, was pulled away from the wall for noon hour 

recreation. One of the m(ts}' striking characteristics of the room was 

the variety of/brilH^nt colors found in the ni^erous student projects 

on the walls, other wall • hangings, the carpeting, and the posters and 

signs which were also a part of the, layers of materials on the Walls. While 

the classroom was cluttered and almbs| chaotic, a compensating oi;der was 

created by Mrs. Beckstein, the teacher.' She allowed for a variety of 

avenues *of expression for the students while simultaneously maintaining 

a definitive system of rules, schedule and procedure. 

^ The atmosphere af Whitesides Elementary's IH class was equally 

unique. The IH class, taught by Mrs. Hammer, was found at 'the end of 

the main hallway in the schoof>-^Traditlonally arranged desks were 

centered in the room. Mrs. "Hammer's desk wds in. the front with^ one 

student's desk pushed up/ti^htly against hers. The back wall was windows 

with three foot high shelving beneafh. Tlie other three walls were 
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.colorfully decorated with a bulletin board on one» posters on another 
and art work on the\oMier. The classroom aide's desk was placed at the 
rear of the room withya» table adjacent. A typewriter, used a$ a reward 
for completed work rested on the tat>le. While the room's many decorations 
revi^aled an element of freedom and creativity fosteredv.by this: class, an' 
atmosphere of rigid rules kept both the students and teacher reserved 
and on schedule. 

Although both of theje teachers and their classrooms differed 
in style, they Ishared concerns about their students' degree of social 
interaction and|encouraged any activities, formal or informal, to achieve 
positive social contact^wifh regular class students. 
Students 

- * 

All of the students in each of the IH classes participated in the 
study: the experimental group of 17 students at Meadowbrook and the 
control group of 16 at^ Whitesides- Tliese classes contained students 
with several different handicaps according to the state of Utah guidelines 
for classifying handicapped children: Meadowbrook having 11 intellectually 
handicapped, 5 severely handicapped and 1 multiply-handicapped, while 
all 16 students at Whitesides were intellectually handicapped. Meadowbrook ' s 
IH sfudentfs ranged from fourth to sixth grade levpl while Whitesides's 
IH students were all fifth graders. 

The 17 nonhandi capped §tudents included a,^ tutees in the projec^ 
(students at Meadowbrook) were selected from agp mates of the haiydicapped 
students in the experimental group. Threes additional nonhandi capped 
students were also identified to be used as alternate tutees in case of 
absences of any of the original 17. 

10 • 
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Materials 

Training materials for implementing the project yjere further developed 
from existing materials utilized in previous research. Prompt cards 

tfr 

were used brt which the handicapped tutor saw a photograph of the object 
or word, graphic representations of the hand shapes Csigris), and the 
printed word to be signed. The reverse side of the prompt cards consisted 
of only the printed word to be signed. Groups of cards were bound with 
large rings and mounted on small. Cardboard table easels enabling the cards 
to stand independently a^id the tutor to flip from one card to the next. 

Two table game§ were also used ,a version of Bingo and a simple 
board game. The Bingo game incorporated a stack of sign cards consisting 
of the graphic representations and printed words of signs. Before 
placing a token on the Bingo card, each player picked a cawl' and signed 
the appropriate sign to the other players. Fifty of the signs being 
learned were included on these cards. The other table game consisted of 
a board ort^hich a colorful path of squares stretched from one side of 
the board to the other. Every third square had either a star or a 
question mark on it (an equal number of each across the 35 squares). 
Two stacks of cards were created, one with stars on the back and one 
with question mark§. Graphic representations of various signs and their 
respective printed words were found on^ the Reverse sides of the cards. 
When a player landed on one of these special squ^pes, the appropriate 
card was to be picked and signed. Dice were used to move small, plastic 
toys from one square to the next trying to reach the end of the path 
as fast as possible. 
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Additionally, study packets Were created for each handicapped 

t 

Student. These packets * iiicluded graphic representations of the signs 

along with the respective printed words. \ 

I 

The sign language vocabulary u$ed in these materials included 
numbers, colors, the alphabet, a number of complete sentences and 148 
nouns and verbs fartiiliar to the handicapped children. The complete sign, 
language vocabulary list used in these material^ is shown in Appendix A, 
the Meadowbrook Sign Language Test. 
Ifistmaents 

Five instruments were used to assess either the degree to which the 
treatment was being effectively administered . or the| extent to which 
social interaction was enhanced. Each instrument is diescribed below. 

Free-Play Interaction Form. Free-play interacjtion data between 

handicapped and nonhandi capped students were collected for each handicapped 

tutor. These data included the date, the duratior^ of time a handicapped 

* 

Student was interacting with a nonhandi capped student, how many students* 
Were involved in the interaction, the names of th1|||t udents involved 
(when possible) , flotation if the handicapped student 'was interacting 
with a tutee or children not in the tutoring program, and a positive or 
negative interaction judgement rating from the^observer. 

Positive interaction was defined as £ollows; any time 'a handicapped 
student experiences contact with ^ nonhandi capped student in such a 
manner that it reduces social distance, displays mutual friendshipping, 
and/or dissolves subordinating or superordinating rtfles between the 
student. Negative interaction was defined as any instance of interaction 
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.contrary to the apove stated positive definition. An example entry is 
shown below: j 

Date: 3/2/84 ^ 
Duration: 5 minutes 

No. of students: 3 students - 2 IH, 1 fifth grader 
Names of students involved: Nancy and Donna 
Tutee or other: Tutee (l) 
Judgement: + (pQsitive) 
(See Appendix B for Free-Play Interaction FormJ 

Parent Phone Interview Guide, A parent phoae interv^ws guide was 
created consisting of 10 forced-choice and 5 open-ended questions. The 
forced-choiced questions elicited the parents' general recoct ions to the 
tutoring program: their child's feelings ^about their tutoring experience, 
any noticeable changes in sioc^al interactions, and the parents' feelings 
and recommencfat ions pertaining to the program. Such questions were, 
'T)id your child mention anything to you about the tutoring program? Yes 
or No", and, "How would you describe your child's feelings toward the 
project? Very positive, positive, negative, S^ry negative, no opinion". 
The open questions elicited additional information pertaining to previously 
answeted forced-choice questions'. The interview was designed to require 
no more than 15 minutes to administer (see Appendix C for the Parent 
Phone Interview Guide). ^ 

Tutee Interview Guide . A tutee interview guide designed to be 

administered individually consisted of 18 open-ended questions pertaining 

I; 

to thetutees' feelings toward handicapped children generally, towards 
, rhose who were the tutors, and their perceptions of any changes in the 
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handicapped students ' feelings or attitudes towards ponhandi capped 
students. Such questions were, "What have you learned ab^ut mentally 
refVded kids?'\ "What do you think the tutors learned froi? this ex- 
perience?", and, "Do you feel differently toward mentally retarded kids 
now that you've had this experience?" The interviews were designed to 
require no more than 20 minutes to adminiister (see Appendix D for the Tutee 
interview Guide). » 

Tutor int^ Skills Record Form . Data were collected -for-^ach of the 
handicapped tutors pertaining to their success tutofing sign language. 
For each session of tutoring the^ aide judged the tutors' success on 
eight variables such as, "How well do they dem6nstrate each sign? Poor, 
good, or excellent" and "How well do they monitor the learners performance? 
Poor, good, or excellent." (see Appendix E for the Tutoring Skills Record 
Form). ^ 

Sign Language Test , A complete list of all vocabulary words ♦ 
letters and sentences taught to the tutors was compiled as an instrument 
for sign language skills. Hie words were organized on the page in the 
groupings used on the prompt cards (see Appendix A for Sign Language TestJtah 
Procedures ^ ^ 

The procedures used in selecting stCSdents for the project, training* 

the tutors, and conducting' tutoring sessioas are described below. 

... 

Addirion^^ explanation of procedures used for adminiatering-^ach instrument 
and analyzing the data is also given. For a summatized schedule of the 
procedures, see Appendix F. 

Selecting fhe students . All of the students in each of the IH 
classes participated in the study. The nonhandi capped students included 
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as a part of the experime'htal group were selected by asking /the regular 

classroom teachers to nominate students whom they thought would benefit 

^from participating in the program and whose regular academic work would 
I 

not suffer from participation. 

Parents of each student, nonhandi capped and handicapped, participating 
'in the stJdy received written explanation of the study describing their 
child's potential involvement as a tutee or tutor. * Parents who agreed 
to have their child participate in the study signed a Parental Consent 
Form (see Appendix G). ^ 

Training the tutors « Training of the tutors began two months prior, 
to the actual tutoring. A special area for the sign language project 
was designated an^ separated from the rest 6f the room by temporary wall' 
dividers. During the first month of training the handicapped students 
-we|;e taught the alphabet, their names and several simple s^igns. TV^o 
training sessions of approximately 30 minutes in length were conduct/^d 
each week involving the entire group of 17 handicapped students. No 
materials were used for the first three weeks of training as the sign 
lisfhgiiage teacher taught the beginning signs by demonstrating one at a 
Ume. The handicapped students were taught to be helpers by. checking 
each other to see if their Classmates were signing correctly. If a 
classmate was not signing correctly, the helper would demonstrate the 

A ■ * 

sign again.' If the classmate continued to sign incorrectly the helper 
would demonstrate the sign again and, if necessary, help the classmate 

" ' ■ " * .V • • 

position the hand correctly. Once the classmate signed correctly the 

■. ' . ■ / i 

-helper was encouraged to praise correct /signing. The sign lahguage 

t 
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teacher organized the helper checking so x}^x only one handicapped 
student was checking at a time. 

The sign language teacher also spontaneously created a number of 
sign language learning games. One such game was a /Tass the Sign** 
game. The teacher announced .what she was about to sign and with her 
hands in the appropriate position, she touched one of the student ^s 
hands. Student then created the sign and passed it to a classmate 

in the same manner. This continued until all of the students had 
demonstrated the sign. 

During the fourth and fifth weeks the -classroom aide for the program 
began working. The sign language instructor separated the class into. 



grotips of approximately fivl^ or six students. The aide began learning 
the signs by joining the handicapped students* learning groups as well 

4 

as meeting with the sign*language teacher for an additional 15 minutes 
each training day. During these additional 15 minutes the aide was. able 
to learn the tutoring procedure and enough signs to begin teaching the 
handicapped students on a daily ^l^as is. 

Tl\^ training period during the sixth, seventh and eighth weeks was 
more"^ individualized the aide working with just one or two students at 
a time for about 15 minutes each. Often during this time the handicapped 
students worked with each other using l(he prompt cards interchanging 
alternately the role of tutor and tutee. The aide taught the handicapped 
students the procedure for tutoring as is shown below: 

r. ■ ' ^ 

\ 

1. The tutor demonstrates the particular hand sha^e (sign) for 
the letter or word being taught. (This was provided ^n the prompt card.) 
1. Ihe tutor asks y^e tutee to do the sign with the tutor. 
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3. The tutor asks the tutee to do the sign alone. ' V 

^ 4. After the tutee has mastered a -group of ten signs, the; tutor 
calls the aide for a aiastery qheck. If the tutefe has mas*tered the group 
of signs, the tutor is instructed to proceed* to the next groupj of .promt 
cards. ^ . . ' ' ' V 

Mrs. Beckstein- permitted time for the aide ta continue training 
throughout the duration of the year in order to keep the tutors, ahead of 
tjie tutees in learning new signs. Two- thirds of the vocabulary /were 
^^aught to the tutors after the tutoring sessions had begun. ! 

Because the aide was hired part time for this project andi^worked 
well with the students, the school hired her for the remainder of 
time during the week. This allowed the aide to develop relationship 
with each child and to organize the sign language project to be compatible 
with both the students' and the teachers' classroom schedules. 

Tutoring sessions . During a 10-week period the handicapped students 
tutored the nonhandi capped students in 15-minute afternoon sessions, 
three days a week. Five 15-minute sessions with a 5-minute transition 
period between each was necessary rn order for all of the students to tutor. 

Prompt cards were org^riized by the aide, assuring that each of the 
companionships worked with each set of prompt cards. By using the 
prompt cards the handicapped student had a constant remindei^ of how the 
various hand shapes were to be made vAiile the nonhandics^pped, child was 
assured to know what word or letter was being taught.^ After fhe first 
thre^ sets of cards We^e learned the companionships, were able to play a 
sign garae during the tutoring time once a week. Iliese games wepe used 
such that the tutor, although playing the game with the tutee, maintained 
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the futoring role. Throughout the tutoring the aide conducted ^astery 
checks befqre each companionship proceeded to . the next set of prompt 
cardsii The aide aVso monitored the companionships to assure that the 
handicapped student 9 were staying on task following the basic tutoring 
procedures, giving praise for correct signing, etc, 

Free-Play observation^, It^was necessary for the observer to be 
weH acquainted y^ith both the tutees and the tutors in order to identify 
them from various distances on the playground. Therefore, the aide was 
trained^ as the free-play observer. This allowed for a greater number of 
observations to be conducted as the aide was able to observe almost 
every lunch and recess free-play time. A second observer also familiar 
with the*^ children conducted f4.ve observations to serve as a reliability 
check. Because no rating scales were included in the Free-Play Interaction 
Form reliability was calculated by determining the percentage of all 
accounts of interaction noted and judged the same by both observers. This 
resulted in a 98% reliability* ^ 

Observations were also conducted at tlie control school in the same 
manner by two observers; one being the second observer at the experimental 
school-and the other being a third observer for the study. Again reliability 
was calculated as described above resulting in 99% reliability. Reports 
of observations of free-play interaction were also collected from the 
handicapped students' teachers. Because of limited time and the logistics 
of ' conducting, observations at recess time, when both schools had the 
same recess times, fewer observations were conducted at the^^contrc^ 
<school. This ^ procedure was adopted after several observations and 
teachet interviews were conducted at the control school which indicated 
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there was ^ero inferacfion bet-wefen the handicapped and nonhandi capped 

J • • • 

students. Hierefore, one "Pre treatment" and three "during treatment" 

observations were conducted at the control school while 20 "pretreatment" 

jf > 

•■ ■• : " ■* 

and 68 "during treatment" observations were conducted at the experimental 
school. ' . 

Free-play observation data were" analyzed by dividing the observations 
into series of 10. This was done in ordei: to monitor c±iaAge in interaction 
both "pre" and "during" treatment. Eighty-eight observations were 
conducted at Meadowbrook; 20 "pr^' and- 68 "during". Therefore, two 
series ^of ten observations were defined "pretreatment" and seven series 
*of ten were dj^ned as "during treatment". While the last series "during 
treatihentV had two less observations, the total minutes of observation 
were comparable to the other series. The. following information was 
calculated for each series of ten observations/ ^ . 

V.' 

\ * 

1. Total number of positivg and negative incidents per student 
and for the total of 17 students. 

2. TotaJ. amount of minutes of positive and negative interaction 
per student and ior^>h^,otal of 17 students* 

3. Total percentage of interaction minute? involving tutees. 

4. Percentage of total observation time each child vas interacting 
positively. 

5. Percentage of total observation time each child was^ 
interacting negatively, 

6. Percent3ge of total observation time ppsitive interaction oecurred 

in the group of 17 students. * : . 

\ , * ft . 

7. Percentage of total observation time negative interact ion occurred 
in the group of 17 students. ^ ^ * ■ 
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'. OnCe this -informat ion wa$ collected, mean scores reflecting' the 
, above information wferepalculated for these series 

of oVservations; '•pretre^itment'^'' aod; '^^uring treatment^ means. 

Two paired t-tests W!?re: calcula||Sd comparing ••pretreatment'* with 

i'during treatment^^ mean per<:.entagesVof positive and negative interactions. 

*■ - /I* ■ ■ - ^ ■ ^ ■ ' ■ . ' 

Paji ^ fi^t interviews . During the Ifijst w^ek. of school the tutors* 

■ ^ ' ' ' ' 

parents were interviewed. over the phone by one of the research assistants 

>*hom the parents had met once before at an evening parents' meeting. 

One. of the pfirents^bf each tutor, usually the mother, was interviewed. 

Vie interviews required: approximately 15 minutes to administer (see 

Appendix C for the Parent Phone laterview Guide). 

/ Tutee interviews . At the end of the study the nonhandicapped 

tutees were interviewed by two individuals unfamiliar with the children. 

'The, interviews, conducted privately in the teachers* lounge, followed 

the Tutee Interyiew Guide found in Appendix D and required approximately 

20 minutes l;o administer. 

'Analysis of both parent and tiitee interviews required data analysis 

for each item: the number of responses given for each possible response 
♦ 

for each item. Qualitative data collected from open-ended questions 

were analyzed by creating categories of responses given and categorizing 

the various responses accordingly. >/Once catagorized, percentages of 

fesportses in each category of each answer were calculated. 

Assessing tutoring skills . ' The tutoring skills of each of the 

intellectually handicapped tutors were assessed on the following Items 

as found on the Tutoring Skills Records Forrafs* 

How well do they demonstrate each sign. 
' ' How effective is their feedback to the learner. 
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How well do they^monitor learner performance of each sign. 
How enjoyable is. t^e tutoring task for the tutor. 
How enjoyable is tutoring for the tutee. 

Each tutoring day during the 5-minute transition period between each of 

the five sessions, the aide evaluated the tutors. Analysis of data from 

the tutoring skills record was made to compare success rates of the five 

different skill items rated. The three levels of rating were numerically 

defined as follows; pd6rwl, good«2, excellent »3, Totals' and means for 

each question were calculated for each day of tutoring. Grand means, 

were also calculated fox each of the five skills representing the 30 

(Jays of tutoring (see the Tutoring Skills Record Form, Appendix E.) 

Sign language testing. During the last two weeks of school both* 
the tutors and tutees were administered the Sign Language Test by either 
the sign language teacher or a sign language specialist. Prior to 
administering the test, the sigh language specialist, sign language 
teacher and the aide met to assure agreement for the correct signs 
elicited from the test. The tc^sters then met individually with each 
student. After asking the student to make each sign, the tester circled 
any that were signed incorrectly or not at all. If the student, particularly 
a handicapped student, appeared unsure about which sign was being elicited, 
the tester usecj the corresponding prompt card showing the student the 
photograph as an additional' stimulus for what was to be signed. Each 
test required approximately 15 minutes to administer! 

The Sign Langauge Tests required the calculation of a percentage of 
knoWn signs, a word score mean and a sentence score mean for each child* 

* 
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These scores were then totalled and the mean calculated for each group, 
tutors and tutees (see Appendix A for the Meadowbrook Sign Language Test), 

RESULTS 

TTie following section discusses the results obtained from the five 
measurements administered in the study: Free-play observations, parent 
interviews, tutee interviews, sign language tests and tutoring skills 
records. A case study on one of the handicapped tutees is also ihcluded. 
Free-Play Observations A 

The amount of positive interaction which occurred in the experimental 
and control groups during observed f tee-play time "pretreatraent" and 
"dul'lng treatment" is summarized in Figure 1. While the horizontal axis 
represents the two points of ''pre'' and "during" treatment, the verticle 
a^^is represents -the group mean percentage of posiMve interdiction. The 
results of the t-test indicated that the experimental group' s mean percentage 
"during treatment" was significantly higher than the "pretreatment" 
mean. ^ 2.66, P = .017, DF. = 16). The control data indicate no 
significant difference between "pretreatment" and "during treatment". 

^Figure 2 delineates further the mean percentages of positive 
interactions across time for both the experimental and control groups. 
Tlie horizontal axis is divided and labeled 1 through 9, representing the 
9 series of ten observations urfhich were described in the procedures 
section.* The first two series represent "pretreatment" observat ions 
while the remainder represent bl^seryat ions "during treatment.". The 
vertical axis represents the mean percentage of interaction time. Figure 
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Pre-Treattrtent ' During Treatment 

Figure 1 - Comparison of experimental and control group positive interaction 
^ means for the "pre-treatnuent" and "^ring treatment" observation periods. 
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Figure 2 - Comparison of experiment t^l and control group poai^tive interaction 
adross observation series. 
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2 shews the variance in positive interactions across time as well as the 
significant difference between "pretreatment" and "during treatment" 
observations for the experimental group. It also shows the lack of 
variance and difference across time for the control group. Column 4 of 
Figure 3 shows the mean gains of positive interaction for each student 
in the experiinental group demonstrating that 4U of the experimental 
group experienced a mean gain of at least 6t in positive interaction 
While 581 of the experimental group experimental group experienced negligible 
change, gain or loss. In calculating, any individual whose percentage of 
change fell between -5 to +5 was considered negligible. No significant 
difference in negative interaction is indicated between "pretreatment** 
and "during treatment". (T « .91, P = .374, df=16}. It was also found 
that 19% of the positive interactions experienced by the handicapped 
tutors were with tutees in the program. Column 1 and Column 4 show 
further that 11% of the gains were experienced by ^verely intellectually 
handicapped wh ile 871 were experience by students class if ied as 
intellectually handicapped. 

In order to clarify the nature of this data, excerpts are given 
below. Hiese excerpts typify the positive interactions in which a 
significant increase was indicated?. 
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12;21 Brenda sits on a bar on the jungle gym. A girl sits across from 
her and talks to her. TTie girl moves a little closer to Brenda and 
swings on an overhead bar. She continues to talk to Brenda as she 
swings. She asks Brenda if those are new shoes. Brenda looks at her 
siloes and smiX'es. They talk. Another girl joins these two and listens 
as Brenda and the first girl continue their conversation. The second 
girl seems to notice Brenda 's shoes and compliments Brenda. I can't 
tell' what they continue to talk about but it seems very pleasant. 
(Positive, 10 minutes) 

12:31 Brenda and Nelly continue to be pushed on the swings by their i 

tutees. At the baseball diamond Andy is up to bat. One boy is pitching, 

another catching and one waiting to bat. Andy swings. 

The pitcher calls, "strike." * • 

The catcher says, "No Way! Give him another chance. That's no 

strike." Andy gets another try. "Strike 

Andy gets another try. 

"Strike again!" says the pitcher. j. 

The catcher replies, "No way. That 's i walk. . .okay, Andy, it's 
okay. Go ^ead and go to first." Hie pitcher seems to agree now. TTie 
atmosphere is friendly. Two more boys join in the game.^ C^e goes to ^ 
first base. The other is waiting to bat. It's a pitch and a hit. Andy 
runs it in. The next boy is up at bat, hits it and goes to first. 
Andy's turn to bat again, there are six kids playing'now; two of them 
tutees. Andy hits a ball and runs to first. The recess bell rings and 
the game instantly dissolves into a crowd of children running for the 
doors. (Positive, 15 minutes, Tutees) 

Parental Questionnaires • 

Fourteen (82%) of the parents (representing fourteen families) 
of the 17 handicapped tutors were interviewed at the conclusion of the 
study. Three (18%) of the parentjs were unavailable to be interviewed 
The percentages reported here are based on the 14 parents who were 
interviewed. When asked if their child mentioned anything about the 
tutori«ig program 93% (13) of the parents reported their child either 
talking about the program or demonstrating, sign language at home as 
shown in these excerpts: ^ ^ 

"Brenda didn't really say much about it, but she signed at home and 
tried to share it witl^us." , 
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"Mia said, 'It's r|^t^to learn sign language; now I can talk to 
deaf kids who can't talk'^..and I get to be a teacher, I get to teach." 
' One parent (71) reported that the only knowledge she had of the 

program was from the papers. her child brought honle. Ih describing 

/ 

their child's feelings about the tutoring program 1001 of the parents 
reported that their child had positive or very positive feelings towards 
the program, vrtiile 86% (12) expressed positive or very positive personal 
feelings about their child's participating in the program. The other 
14% {Xf^i the parents reported that they were unsure of the purpose 
and potential benefits of the program. Several parents expressed that 
they were "unsure" of the program at first, not understanding vdiat its 
purpose was and concerned that it would detract from other more important 
school activities. Oie mother commented "At first I wondered about it, 
but as I began to see the benefits, I changed." One of the parents 
reported still having concerns about her child's involvement saying, 
"He's not really physically handicapped, so he really doesn't need it." 

When asked if they had noticed any effects on their child's language 
skills due to the program 50% (7) of the parents reported an effect. 
These parents described improvements in creating sentences and in the 
child's ability to express h imself /herself . In discussing her daughter, 
one pat-ent described that, "Signing has helped her to express herself 
more clearly." The other 50% (7) of the parents reported that they had 
not noticed any changes in language skills. * 

Pertaining to self esteem, 64% (9) of the parents reported a noticable 
improvement. One parent explained, "Donna felt good that there was one 

area that the other kids could l^rn from her in." The remainder 36% 

f 
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(5) of the parents reported that they had not noticed a change. Sevejral 
of these parents noted that their child did not have a problem, with 
self-esteem and that noting a difference would be 4'ifficult. 

When asked if their child's social interaction seemed to have been 
affected 711 (10) of the parents reported noticing a difference. A 



mother explained, "Andy's interactions with^his brothers and sisters is 
more mature, '1^e defals^th everyone better.*'^ 0^^^^^ - 
291 (4) reported that they did not notice an effect in- social interaction. 

Concerning tl>e amount ot conversing the child does at home, 431 (6) " 
of the parents reported noticing ah increase vtfiile 57% (8) of the parents 
reported that it had stayed the same. Two parents expressed s that they \ 
experienced frustration uiien their child would sign rather than verbalize, 
but added that usually the signing was used as a supplement to verbalizing. 

In reporting if they^ had done anything at home to supplement or 
reinforce the signing skills being learned 71% (10) of the parents 
reported practicing signing with their child or encouraging their handicapped 
child to teach the other children in the family. 

When asked, 93% (13) of the parents reported that they would like 
to see the program continued and h^ve their child participate. Seven 

percent (1) of the par^PK reported that she didn*t feel it was a worth\^ile 

I ' * '. *' 

use of school time.. According to the teacher, this pajrficular parent 

displayed a continuous ^difficulty is grasping various concepts of her 

child's educational experience. i 

Recommendations for improvements... to the project were also elicited 

from the parents. The main suggestion for improvement was to involve 

the parents more, perhaps by having a meeting early in the year explaining 
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the program. One parent suggested that the parents be taught some 

signs so they could work with their children. Another recommendation 

■ ,•'*■■ 

was to take note of motor skills and sentence structuring ijmprovfements. 
TUtee Questionnaires 
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Fifteen of the nonhandi capped tutees^we re interviewed at the end of 
The stu^y . Tal)le 1 represents vaf^ibiis responses of 

the ti^tees when asked whaf they liked about learning sign language. 

When fitsked vAiat they disliked about the program 93% (13) of the 
tutees reported there was nothing they disliked, Th^ other 71 (1) of 
tutees said that he was nervous the first time and that he didn't like that. 
When asked what they had, learned from the experience 571 of the 
tutees said sign language was the main focus of their learning. Forty 
three percent of the tutees reported that they had learned to appreciate 
people more; specifically, handicapped kids like those in Mrs- Beckstein's 
class. ^ 

In describing what they learned about mentally retarded kids, 82% 
of the tutees' rV^sponses were positive^reporting that they learned that 
mentally retarded kids have feelings, that they're nice^, that they were 
smart at some things. The other 18t responded. neutrally, reporting that 
they were unsure about what they learned about mentally retarded kids. 

When questioned how it felt realizing that a mentally retarded 
kid knew something more than they did, 641 of the tutees reported that 
they were pleasantly surprised. Eighteen percent of the tutees said 
they felt uncomfortable discovering that a mentally retarded kid knew 
more than they* did while 181 of the tutees were unable to express how 
they felt. 
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Tabfe 1 - ' ' 

Tutee Attitudes Toward Learning Sign Language 



^- ■ r— 

Percent of ^ Percent of 
Type of Effect Frequency Total Responses * Total N 



» 1 1 — — — - 

Learning to Sign 


8 


1 40% 




^3% 


Getting to Know Kids 
jfrom Mrs. Beckstein's 
Class 


7 


35% . 




47% 


Learning something new 


3 . 


15% 




20% 


Getting out of class 


1 


5% 




6% 


Talk to friends in 
class without voice 


1 






5% 


Total Response 


20 


100% 
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When asked how they felt being helped by a mentally retarded kid -in 
order to remember a sign, 9U of the tutees reported that they felt 
(forafortable, while 91 (1) of the tutees was unsure how he felt. 

When asked if they had evier heard Mrs. Becks tein's students called 
names, 92% of the. tutees said they had heard them CjSilled names. Thirty-nine 
percent of the tutees havp heard them called ^'retards", heard tjiem 
called ot^pr negative names they wouldn't repeat, and 171; heard them 
called "stupid". Eleven percent of the tutees said they couldn't remember 
or had never heard Mrs. Be<ikstein*s students called names. Of those who 
had heard the mentally retard kids being made fun of , 86% said they responded 

■ 

to the teasers by sayings for example » "Leave thera alone and get out of 
here.'\ or by responding directly to thip handicapped kid saying ♦ for 
example, ''Don't listen." 

I^en asked what -riley perceived to be the benefit for the mentally 
retarded kids 75t of the tutees were, able to express at least one benefit 
for the mentally retarded students. Further » 53% of these perceived 
benefits related to the mentally retarded student having the opportunity 
^to niake friends and "fell, up with the rest". The remainder olE the 
perceived benefits varied greatly, but centered around the idea that it 
was a Qhance for the mentally retarded students to be disciplined enough 
to learn something new, well enough, to share with others. 

/ - ■ 

After being questioned if they felt differently towards their 
tutors* 100% of the tutees reported that they felt differently and in a 
positive way. Remarks such as, "I uSfd to f§el sorry for thtem, ndw I 
just like them", "I'm friends with her now* I don't ignore her anymore." 
"She scared me at first, but now she doesn't bother me at all" are 
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Indicative of these responses. Other than the variety of responses as 
excerpted al?ovo, SA% of the tutees reported that the main difference is 
that they now know each other and can befriends. When the tutees were 
asked if they thought the tutors feelings about them had changed, 100% 
of the tutees said tJey thought the tutor's feelings, had changed, and 
for the positive. Seventy one percent of the tutees sail that the\ 
tutors like them now* whereas before they didn't seem to. One tutee 
remarked* ^He used to probably think I was mean a Now he's friendly with 
me. I mean we're friends," TVenty- nine percent of the tutees responded 
saying that the tutors were more relaxed about being around the tutees 

towards the end of the study. } 

k 

The tutees' last question elicited whether they would like to be in 
the program again sometime: 1001 of the tutees said they would. "I 
liked learning sign language and making new friends", is representative 
of these resppnses. All of the tutees expressed that their experience 
had been positive. ' 
Sign Language Test 

Sign language tests were adininisterd to all 17 of the tutors and 15 
of the tutees. Two of the tutees were unavailable for testing. The 
results of the sign language test indicated that the tutors' overall 
ineai|j^ore was 781 (SD-18) vAiile the tutees overall mean sco^e was 661 
(SDal5.16). Two other scores were calculated from the test*;'-wc^rd?:i4^ 
mean and sentence score mean. The tutors' word score mean ^as . 82% 
(SD=12.757) while the tutees' mean for that score was 61% (SD-12.48). 
Tlie tutots' sentence score mean was 71% (SDa33.04) while the tutees' mean 
score was '641 (SD*»25). ^ 
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tutoring Sk ills Records 

Mean percentage of the total possible scores for the»entire group 
of 17 tutors were calculated for the five questions on the Tutors' 
Skills Record Form and are shown in Table 1. 

In order to interpret these mean scores it should be noted that a 
Inean score of 33% would represent consistent "poor" ratings* with a mean 
score of 66% representing consistent "good" ratings, and a mean score of 

' -A i ^ 

100% represents consistent "excellent" ratings. All of these mean 
scores ^all in the "good" to "excellent" fange. 

Case Study 

The following case study on Melody Jones is a synthesis of observer 
impressions and parental and program worker's reactions to her experience 
with the program. * 

My fir'St recollection of Melody as an individual distinct from the 
16 other eager faces vying for attentibn occurred the day that her 
father came as a guest speaker to her class. As the children formed a 
semi-circle with their chairs, Mrs. Beckstein, the teacher, asked Melody 
to introduce her father to the' studil^nts. With chubby hand extended, she 
moved toward him and confidently grasped his hand. E/es on the floor, 
but with a shy smile of pride, she led him to the front the room, 
paused for a moment, then dropped his hand to take her place among the 
circle of students, j The class listened quietly as Mr. Jones, an ears, nose 
and throat special^ist, gave a brief explanation of the fuoction and 
proper care of thevears.. 
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Table 2 

Results of the Tutoring Skills Records ' 



Question 



Percentage 



\ 



How well,, do they 
■ demonstrate each sign? 

How effective is their 
feedback for the learner? 

How well do they monitor 
'"learner performance? 

How enjoyable is the 
.tutoring task for the tutor? 

How enjoyable is the 
tutoring for the Tutee? 



69% 
70% 
%\% 
70% 



Standard 
Deviation 



8.5 
8.1 

5.7 
7.8 
4.3. 
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Melody was in the sixth grade of the Meadowbrook self-contained 
unit for the intellectually handicapped. A Down's Syndrome child, her 
curly browR hair £raraed a round face and large b^^own eyes glanced at me 
from behind glasses as I talked with her after the presentation. By her 
smile, she seemed pleased that I had noticed h^r, but she said little as 
I told her that 'I was happy to have met her father and that t will be 
seeing her again when I come to tead\ sign language to the class. Her 
eyes brightened at the words "Sign Language" and she responded by telling 
me that she had a Sesame Street sign language book. I asked her if she 
knew some signs, aad^sh^noded an affirmative "yes". 

As I returned to the class on subsequent occasions to teach, I 
noticed that Melody was attentive and willing to learn, but that she was 
sometimes shy about demonstrating^the signs. Aldadem^ically, Mrs. Beckstein 
told me that Melody can decode simple words, but that she Jtw4_not 
comprehend much of what she reads. Many of the children in the class 
cannot read, so most of the sign language materials include photographs 
along with printed words and graphic sign illustrations. Hopefully, 
this combination of cues can strengthen the student's understanding of 
the connection between^the words, the signs, and the subjects to which they 
refer. Melody required some repetition and practice before her short 
fingers would form the proper configurations, but she was able to retain 
^)rfiat she learned and over a two-month period, she mastered the- alphabet, 
her bwn f ingerspelled name, and various signs for familiar nouns and verbs. 

During the time that Melody was learning to sign at school she said 
little about it to her family but she began signing a few words at 
home. Her mother sometimes ask^d her if she knew the sign for a particular 
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word and Melody was often able to exhibit her skills. As 'raentionod 
earlier. Melody had some prior experience with sign language from learning 
to sign "Silent Night" the previous year. As a result of that experiejjj^, 
her siblings had also become interested in signing. She bjegan to teach 
them signs almost everyday and became the sign language "expert" at 
home. Her mother felt that this had a powerful impact on her feelings 
about herself and noted that **she really felt good about having a skill 
and being the only one in the whole house who knew and could an3wef 
questions about it.'» Melody gained a sizeable signing vocabulary- -by 
the end of the year she had mastered approximately 175 different signs. 

Mrs. Jones admitted that in the beginning she had some concerns and 
questions about why sign language had been introduced in the classroom. 
Although Melody had a slight hearing loss, it was not severe enough to 
interfere with normal oral communication, and her mother wondered if the 
program could b^ of any value to her. Mrs. Jones stated that her 
reservations *about\ t^e program diminished over time because **Melody 
loved sign language so much, and as I began to see the benefits, I changed 
. . . Signing is so much a part of her life now that she uses it a few 
times everday just when she' talks. Sometimes she will move her hands 
and I will ask her vrfiit she is signing--she laughs at me because sometimes 
she isn't signing anytliing!" As one of the benefits of the program, 
Mrs. Jones noted a positive change in Melody's language skills: "Too 

often, Melody leaves out connecting words ahd adjectives. Hiis past 

♦ • .... 

year, especially since Christmas, she has made a lot of progress. Hie 

* 

signing seemed to reinforce her language skills because she had to think 
through what she was doing." 
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As a tutor to a nonhandi capped student, Melody »quickly adapted to 
the role of the teacher. The aide. who superviled the tutoring consistently 
rated Melody as "excellent" or "good" on her abilities to demonstrate 
signs, to give effective feedback, and to monitor the performance of the 
tutee. At the conclusion of the year, Melody^s tutee (a fourth-grader), 
described the sign language program as "fun" and said that she liked 
"learning with the special educations how you could talk." In addition 
to learning sign language, the tutee responded* that she had learned 
that the raen^tally retarded kids are "really nice". When asked what she 
thought of the students in Mrs. Beckstein's class before she became 
involved in the signing program compared with her present feelings, she 
stated, **I kind of felt sorry for them, then I started liking them." As 
the interviewer probed for the reason for the change in attitude, the 
tutee explained, don*t know, I just like them . . . they started 
being nice to me. All through second grade and third grade and first 
grade and kindergarten I didn't like special education because I was 
scared of them, but I just started liking them." Perhaps the tutee 
learned something more valuable than sign language ^from her association 
with Melody, 

$ince part of the sign language * project aimed at assessing the 
handicapped students social acceptance by their non -handicapped peers, 
Ntelody was observed in her natural school setting. Although she generally 
got along well with the other students in her class, she often chose to 
play alone at recess. She enjoyed spending this free time singjng, 
dancing, and engaging in imaginary dialogue in an area near the swingset 
which she had designated as her **stage'\ Most of the negative in^^eraction 

I 
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that occurred with students from the other classes resulted from their 

attein)ts to mimic her^^ The negative interaction was one way, for Melody 
f 

either Ignored them or was so involved in her own world that she was 
unaware of the teasing. None of the sign language tutees we^e ever 
involved in these incidents. As the year progressed, signed songs also 
became a part of her recess repertoire. 

According to observer comments. Melody 's social interaction at 
school did not increase during the year, but htfr ability to sign won 
recognition for her al: chutch. Each child was asked to prepare a special 
talent that could be shared with the, others on a program. Melody and 
her mother decided that she could show theiil one of the signed songs that 
she had, learned at school,. Her mother described the children's reactions 
in this way: 

Melody had a chance to share her signing in Primary , , , I explained 
about sign language and how Melody had been teaching another child in .^v; 
that school how to sign. She had to be the teacher and decide what to 
teach and vrfieh'to go on. I told them that she had learned a signed song 
at school that she wanted to share with them. As the recording of 
••Bless the Beasts and the Children^^ started and Melody began to sign, 
the kids did not make a sound--they were really fascinated. Later many 
of them came up to us and said, ••Tliat^s the^best talent we^ve ever had 
on the program!^^ Before yt^^is time Melody was o£tej\ ignored, but since 
the program, Pve notlcea a few more kids make an effort to smile at 
her. One girl, without any prompting from her mother, baked cookies and 
gave them Melody with a note that read, ••! love your talent." 

fiough Melody will be attending a Jr, High School next year, we 
asked h^WBOt her how she felt about the program and if she would like to 
se^feiit continued in the school. She rated the sign language program as 
being ••very positive^^ and as a recommendation, she urged us to expand 
the program with these cdmments, ••! just think that the purpose of it 
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was fantastic- I would love to see how it wouffd work in a Jr, High--to- 
see if the benefits would ^e as good.'* 

Melody's teacher also expressed her enthusiasm for continuing 
the program and cites the benefits that she^his seen: "Melody used to 
,look only at the floor. She would never look directly at the other 
person and she could not interact with the other children effectively. 
* She is now interacting •^beautifully** and doesn't retreat to the floor as 
often. Overall, vrfien the children see other children in the halls there • 
is friendly interaction.** - 

The worth of the signing program in Melody *s life cannot be adequately 
captured, by quantitative meaurements. The evidence of the influence 
that it has had in her life is best understood by examining the comments 
of her mother, her teacher, and a newly found friend--her sign language 
tutee. 

4 Learning Disabled ^udents as 

Sign Language TVitors 

* 

, Because of the unique nature of the sign language studies, each is 

reported separately. In this second study learning disabled students in 

a self-contained classroom tutored their nonhandi capped peers in sign 

language. The method and procedures were similar to those used in the 

first sign language study, but the students and setting were substantively 

different. The main question in this study, as with the first study 

dealt with social acceptance. While measures were taken of signing ability, 

tutee attitude toward the handicapped, and pa rent /teacher perception, 

free-play interaction between tutors and regular clas^ peers was the 

primary dependent variable. 

\ • 
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Settitig 

Study 2 was also condi^cted irr^he Davis School District. For this 
study, 7 students attending a self-contained learning disability*^it at 
Crestview Elementary were corapareid with a control group of 16 students 
attending a self-contained unit ^t Washington Elementary. Total enrollment 
at Crestvi,ew Elementary was 492; total enrollment at Washington was 
546. Hie majority of handicapped students in both schools were bussed 
from surrounding areas. The population from which the students came was 
previously described in Study 1. 

The classroom environments differed in several respects from those 
in the first study. Tlie rectangular room where the Crestview treatment 
group met for class seemed too large and vacant for the teacher, the 
aide, and the seven students. Spacious windows on the outer wall overlooked 
a nearby street and parking lot. Inside the room, student desks were 
arranged in rows facing the opposite wall where the doorway and one of 
.the large black boards were located. Discipline was strictly enforced; 
students who created a disturbance, who did not complete their homework 
from the previous night, or who failed to finish the morning's assignment, 
were not allowed out for recess. TTie students worked individually 
on math and reading during the morning hours; the afternoon was spent 
in^roup learning activities, "^e number of students gradually increased 
through the year as students who fell behind in other schools were 
transferpd into the unit. [ ' 

The Washington Elementary school building was T-shaped with the 
lower grade classroom wing perpendicular to the upper grade wings. Near 
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the erid of the upper grade wing was Mrs. Ford's class for learning 
diisabled children in the fifth and sixth grades.. Hie room was quite 
large, twice the size of a regular classroom, with a space for the 
traditional arrangement of desks, 4 rows of 6 desks across, an area with 
table and chairs for learning, groups to, meet, and an open area for 
playi>ig games or viewing films. The room had been carefully decorated with 
proportional ''white space' ' between each of the student art projects 
that hung on the wall. The wall opposite the door and parallel with the 
student desks was cblored with k bright bulletin board that was changed 
on a monthly basjs or with the seasonal holidays. Facing the students' 
desks and near the door was a large blackboard in front of which Mrs. Ford 
and her full-time aide had their desks aligned perpendicular to the students ' 
desks. One student's desk was forced up against Mrs. Ford's desk. 
There was only one sirtall, three-foot wide y/ipdou in the corner of the 
room, but the lighting and coloring of the place compensated comfortably 
for the minimal daylight. 

The schedule for the classt^jjiSi was rigid ax^d ordered although 
special times of the'day were designaVed for free time which the students 
controlled themselves ^ within certain limits set by Mrs. Ford. The 
students seemed to think Vhat their environment was ' 'strict' ' , judging 
from tl^ir reaction to Mrs. Ford and their comments to es^h other. 
However, Mrs. Ford was accommodating to each student's needs and took 
time to understand each student's disability. \ 
Students 

The 7 students In the treatment group at Crestview were between the 
ages of 10 and 12. In the year prior to the study, these students had 
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been inVolved in resource programs at their regular schools, but because 
o£ inadequate academic achievement, they had been transferred to the ' 
newly established learning disability unit. Although their I. Q. scores 
were within the normal range, the majority of these students read on a second 
or third grade level. Three additional students joined the class after"^ 
the study had already begun. They were also involved in the sign language 
tutoring but were not included as part of the study. The control group ? 
consisted of 13 fifth and sixth-grade learning disability students at 

^ . Washington Elementary. Seven nonhandi capped fifth-graders from Crestview 
were selected to serve as tutees. . 
Materials » " 

TVo copies of a sign language packet were prepared for each of the 
7 students. The sign packets consisted o^ stapled sets of pages containing 
the words to be signed and graphic illustrations showing how the signs 
were to be made* TTie vocabulary included the alphabet^ the colors; 
numbers, and ia variety of othe^- simple words. In addition to single 
words, combinations of previous signs and new signs were formed into 
sentences and printed on several pages. Four sets of^these packets were 

\^ attached by rings to cardboard stands to be placed on the tables and 
used during the tutoring sessiohs. A game similar to Bingo was also 
developed which required students ^xi draw one card from a stack, make ^ 
the correct sign corresponding to the one shown on the card, then to 
find and. cover with small pa^r squares the same word and illustration 
included on the larger board cafds. * 
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Instruments 

Free - Play Interaction Form . Free-play observational data between 
the handicapped and the nofthandi capped students were collected by observers 
during morning and lunch recesses. These observations included the 
date, the riaraes of the students, the type of interaction students were 
involved in, the amount of time in each interaction, and a judgement 
about the positive or negative nature of each interaction. A list of 
students who were held in detention each recess period was also kept, 
(see Appendix B). - 

Parent Phone Interview Guide . For' a complete description of the 
Parent rtione Interview Guide refer to Study 1 and Appendix C, 

Tutee Interview Guide . For a complete description of the Tutee 
Interview Guide refer to Study 1 and Appendix D. 

Non-Tutee Interviews . In order to assess the attitudes of students 
rtot involved in the sign language program, interviewers modified the 
interview questions given to the tutees and presented them to^two groups 
of three fifth-grade students in Crestvifew Eleraehtary who had not received 

> 

tutoring. 

Sign Langauge Test . A C9raplete list of vocabulary words, letters, 
and sentences was compiled as an instr|||^nt for conducting a test -(see 
Appendix H, Crestview Sign Language Test). 

; ■ , 

■ I 

Procedures 

Selecting the students . ^ All of the original students in each of 
the learning disability classes participate^ in the study. The 
nonhandj^apped students who served as- tutees were selected by their 
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classroom teachers on the basis of .academic achievement that would allow 
theoNtobe absent from the regular classroom for short periods. 

Parental Consent Forras.were obtained for each of the participants 
as described in Study 1 or Appendix G. 

s 

Training" the tutors . The training of the tutors began the second 
half of the year and two months prior to tutoring. During the first 
three weeks, the entire group of students were taught three times per 
week in 30-minute sessions. The instructor would demonstrate the sign, 
ask the students to copy the hand positions and finger configurations, 
and monitor the correctness of their signs. Later, she would ask them 
to demonstrate the signs from memory without any prompting. TVo sign 
language packets were given to each student allowing one to be taken^ 
home and the other to be left at school, Hie packets followed * the 
sequence in vAiich the signs were taught; the alphabet, the colors', 
family members, numbers, and other simple words were taught sequentially. 

After the initial three weeks, the sign language instructor continued 
to work several times each week with the students on an individual basis 
or in small groups of two or three. In these 20-minute sessions, conducted 
at a table located on one end of the room, the studentis were encouraged^ 
to monitor their peers and to help one (mother when necessary. They were 
also prompted to give feedback and praise to each other. 

A variety of methods were used to teach additional signs. On 
' several occasions/ the ihst|?uctor would teach a series of new signs, to 
one student. After that student learned the signs properly, a second . 
student would come back to the table to be taught by the first. The 
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students continued to rotate teaching untiT*all of the class raeiJ|||jS had 
. learned the new signs, ' \, 

In another review strategy, the sign lang|jj^ge teacher would hold up 
a printed word, seen only by the student, and ask him or her to sign the 
word. As the student signed the word the instructor would verbally 
guess the word that the student signed. If the student could not read 
the word, or did not remember the sign, the student would make the sign 
for "picture" and the instructor would uncover the graphic illustration 
that showed how to make the sign. The student would then make a second 
attempt to sfgn the word correctly so that the instructor could name 
it'. If the student was still unable to sign the word, which rarely 

happened, the instructor would demonstrate the sign. This approach 

•I 

emphasized reading as well as sign memorization skills. 

Tutoring sessions . Three times each w^ek over a seven-week period, 

/ each of the learning disability students was paired with a non -handicapped 

student for 15-minute tutoring sessions. Alternating between two rooms 

1 

wh^5li were not being used on specific mornings, four sets of students 

worked together from 9:45 to 10:00 and the remainifig sets worked together 

/ from 10:00 to 10:15. Although each tutor was primarily assigned one tutee, 

some changes were made due tb stlident absences or to allow the tutees an 

» 

opportunity to get to know more of the tutors. 

Each tutor taught using a sign language packet mounted on a cardboard 
stand. This allowed the tutors to proceed through the words in the same 
order that they had learned them. The tutees could not see the printed 
. pages in the packet; therefore, they had to depend on their tutor fqr 

' ,^ '' ' 

' ♦ all information and feedback. The aide, vA\o in this circumstance was 
„ 46 - ' 
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the sign language teacher, gave minimal direction to the tutors. She 
answered an occasional question, reminded the tutors to review with 
their tutees, and prompted them to give feedback. For the most pa«t, 
the tutors were allowed to teach independently and to proceed at their 
own pace. During the final month of the program the studejits also played 
a form of signed Bingo together approximately once each week. 

Free-Play observat ions . It was necessary for the observer to be 
acquainted with the tutors in order to identify them on the playgrouAd. 
Tlierefore, the sign language instructor and teacher's aide from another 
classroom were trained as free-play observers. These two observers 
alternately monitored the students during their free play time. Both 
observers also noted which students were kept in detention, instead bf 
being allowed out for recess. 

Observations were also conducted at the control school in the same 
manner by one of the observers mentioned in Study 1. In addition, the 
teacher fo^^hft handicapped students contributed observations of her 
students' interaction with other students in the school. As explained 
in Study 1, fewer observations were made at the control school because 
no interaction was occurr^ng'T'^'ftierefore 3 "pretreatment" and 4 "during 
■tr<iatment" observation were made at the control school while 5 "pretreatment" 
and 30 "during treatment" observations were conducte#at the ^Experimental 
school. 

parent interviews . For a complete description of parent interviews 
refer to Study 1. . 

Tutee interviews . For a complete description of tutee interviews 
refer to Study 1. 
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Non-tutee interviews . At the conclusion of the study 6 non-tutees 
from' the experimental school were interviewed by two individuals not 
familiar with the students. These interviews were conducted in private 
areas away from the classrooms and involved the same type of questions 
regarding attitudes toward handicapped students that were included in 
theTutee Interview Guide. These interviews lasted approximately 20 minutes. 

4' ^ 

Sign language testing . At the conclusion of the year, sign language 
test^ were administered as explained in Study 1 except that there were 
no photographs for the stiidents to work from. The vocabulary also 
differed slightly. 

In order to avoid scheduling conflicts with the regular classroom 

teachers » the tutees were administered a shortened form of rhe test 

which included only 142 vocabulary words. 

d 

Data Analysis 

Ftee-play observations . Free play interaction data were analyzed 
by grouping the observations into series of fives. This aMowed changes 
in interaction occurring in the /'pre** and ''during** treatment periods to 
be monitored. At Crest view Elementary 5 "pre" and 30 "during" observations 
were made. 

The following information was calculated from each series of five 
observations: * . 

1. Total number of positive and negative incidents per student and for 
the total of 7 students. 

2. Total number of minutes of positive and negative interaction per 
student ^and for the total of 7 students. 

r 



3. Percentage of the total observation time that each child was interacting 
' positively. 

* 

4. Percentage of the total observation time that each child was interacting 
negatively. • i 

5. Percentage of total observation time that posit ive * interaction 
occurred in the group of 7 students. 

6. Percentage of total observation time that negative interaction 
occurred in the group of 7 students. 

7. Percentage of total observation time that each child spent in detention. 
After collecting this information, mean scorcc reflecting the ab^e 

information were calculated for the "pre" and "during" observation 
periods. Using the "pre" ' and "during" mean percentages of positive 
interaction, two paired t -tests were used on the data to check for 
statistically significant differences. 

Parental and tutee data analysis . , For a complete description 
of parental and tutee data analysis refer to Study 1. 

Non-tutee Interview data analysis . Non-tutee interview data analysis 
was conducted in the same manner as the tutee interview data analysis 
described in Stud^ 1. 
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RESULTS 

Free-Play Observation 

Free-play time prior to and during the treatment is summarized 

- in Eigure *4. The horizontal axis represents the two points for '^pre" 

and "during" periods; the vertical axis represents the group mean percentage 

of positive interaction. Results of the t-test indicate that the 

experimental group mean percentage "during" treatment was significantly 
> 

higher than the "pre" treatment at the .05 level (t»2.74, p,.025, df=6). 

Figure 5 further clarifies, the mean percentage of positive interaction 
across time for both the experimental and control groups. The horizontal 
' axis, labeled 1 through 7i, stands for the series of observation sets 

I 

described in the procedures section. The first set shows the "pre" 
observation period, while thcj remaining sets show the "during" observation 
period. The vertical axis represents the mean percentage of interaction 
^ across time as well as the significant difference between "pre" treatment 
and "during" treatment observations for the experimental group. Tlie 
control group percentages 'are also shown by the dotted line. Figure 
6 describes the mean gains in positive interaction, with rton-handi capped 
peers experienced by each student in the experimental group contrasted 
with the mean percentage of time that each student spent recess in 
detention. Since each student had a "pretreatment" interaction mean of 
0^, the bars describing social interaction represent mean, increases 

occurring in the "during treatment" period. These increases are often 
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Fig ure - Comparison of experimental and control K^^^^up positive Interaction means 
for the "pre-treatment" and "during treatment" observation periods. 




Figure ^ - ipomparlson of experimental control group positive interaction means 

across observation series. - f 
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inversely related /to the mean amount of free-play time that each student 
spent in detentio^^ The only student to experience no interaction gain 
was not allowed/ out for recess approximately half of the time. As a 
group, 57% (4) of the students were held in detention for over 20% of 
their free-pl20^ time. 
Parental Interviews 

A tot^l of 6 (86%) 6f the parents of the 7 handicapped tutors were 
interviewed at the conclusion of the study. The percentages here are 
based on the 6 parents who were interviewed. 

When asked if their child mentioned anything about the tutoring 
program a\ home, 100% of the parents stated that their child had mentioned 
the signing program in favorable terras and 100% choose "very positive'' 
or ''positive'' as the terra that best described their child's feelings 
about the program. Also, 100% of the parent , chose "very positive" to 
describe their own feelings about their child's involvement in the program. 

From the three-part question asking parents if the sign language 

program had an effect on their child's language<l skills', self-esteem, .or 

social interaction, the following^ responses weie given: 0% felt that 

their child's language skills had been influenced; 100% felt that their 

► 

child's self -esteem had been infli^nced positively; and 83% (50 felt 

* that their child's social interaction had been po| it ively influenced. Some 

specific examples cited by parents concerning how fhe sign language tutoring 

program had affected their child are given below: 

^ ♦ 

He often signed things like "I love you" and he showed his sisters 
how to sign it. As the youngest child he sometimes gets put down and 
signing wa$ something he could do that his sisters couldn't. 1 think 
that he realizes "I can do something on my own." He can even sign some 
of the things that he see? on TV. 

.54 
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''I thinic that he felt ^at he did well at that. He was excited 
about learnlBjj something that he could do well. He talked a little 
about being special or different because of that. The only other time 
h€Ljias mentioned something like that was in third grade--and that was 
because he was the littlest--not a very positive thing. I think that he 
is a little more confident about himself now. He has initiated more 
conversations and talks a lot about sign language. 

When he is given an opportunity to teach others it makes him more 
positive towards himself. I don't know abut the social interaction, 
there are not many kids on the street his age. 

I think that it helped him to feel like he was on top of something. 
It was difficult for liim going into a special class this year and I 
think that it helped him to know ^raething and to be able to teach it. 
He also felt more at ^ase around Kis aunt and uncle, who are deaf, 
because he could communicate with thevlt^ 

\ ■ ' • 

It made things a little** better for her. She's more thoughtful 

of others now. If she finds someone wnc^ has a problem she doesn't 

want to leave them out. If someone can't hear she tries to involve them 

in a conversation. 

Because of possible concerns that parents might have about whether 
sign language would in any way be detrimental to their children's expressive 
verbal skills, the pai:enfs were asked if the amount of conversing tha 
their child did at home increased, decreased or stayed the same: 33% 
(2) said that the amount of conversing had increased; 67% (4) said that 
the amount of conversing had stayed the same. 

Although the parents had not been asked to reinforce or supplement 

the program at home, 100% of them spontaneously provided some support by 

allowing their child to demonstrate signs or to teach signs to family 

members. Examples of parental r^ponses are listed here: 

At least every couple of days he would sit down and try to teach us 
something. He'd also teach his little sisters. It was cute. He would 
sit down and explain it to them, then show them the signs. He also used 
it with Lydia and Leo (deaf aunt and uncle) whenever they were around. 
He was the only one in the family that could really talk to them that way. 

We had him show us what he learned. I noticed that he learned more 
on some days than others and I asked him if he had it every day- -he said 
"No". Anyway, on the days that he had it he would show us new words. 

i 
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He spots all Unds of things connected with sign language and shows thera 
to us. ^ 

In conclusion, 100% of the parents wanted to see the program continued 
and would want their child to participate in it again. When asked for . 
additional comments about the program, several of the parents made these 
remarks: 

When Dennis brought home the paper for me to sign he didn't say 
much. But he was really happy when I signed the paper. I guess maybe 
he didn»t think that" I'd let him be in it. His older brother was also 
in resource and later ha^d a chance to teach others in math. TTifiT gave 
him a boost--he didn't feel like a dummy' if he could teach someone 
else. I think this is the same. 

Maybe we have a special interest in this because of having relatives 
who are deaf and knowing a few others who are deaf. The common barriers 
can be broken down by knowing sign language and how to communicate. It 
makes our kids understand them so that they donU treat the deaf as 
different. I really liked the program. ^ 

I'm a professional clown so I work around a lot of different people. 
I have also done substitute teaching and one time I taught at a handicapped 
school. I think that it is important to edify ouselves by learning and 
teaching. It was good for Pete td not always have to ask Mom or his i 
. sisters. It was a chance for him to know more and develop a fee.ling of J 
self -worth. , Anything that a person can .lekrn adds to that. used to 
live in Calif orhia and Sometimes we would see the deaf there. I really 
hope that other parents understood the program and that you keep it next 
year. It is a fantastic, superb, program. 



•Ritee and Non-T\itee Interviews 

All 7 of the nonhandi capped tutees were interviewed at the end of 
the study. In addition, 6 non-tutees were asked similar question relating 
to the sign language tutoring program and attitudes toward the le^nin^ 
disabled studenfs. 

When asked to describe their feelings about the program, 100% of 
the tutees stated, that they liked»being in the sign language tutoring 
program. The two most commonly given reasons f.or why they liked it 
were: 1) because it was fun to learn sign language; and 2) because they 
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were able to make new friends. Of the non-tutees, 100% reported that 
they had heard positive comments from students who .had participated as 

» 

ttitees. One non-tutee said, "It 's fun, they brag about it. They have taught 

some of us^a few signs." None of the tutees stated that they disliked 

anything about the program; none of the non-tutees said that they had 

■ » . - 
heard anything negative about the pcogram from participants. 

In describing general student attitudes toward the learning disabled 

students, 7U (5) of the tutees admitted thlit they had heard the students 

from Mrs. Blandsbury's, class callfed names and felt that the other students 

in the school felt negatively towards them. A sample of .their responses 

are recorded here: • 

I 

^me people call them dumb. 

They just think they are really dumb and everything. . i some of the 
kids think they are smarter. 

Mean kids call them "retards" and stuff. 

They see them as different because they cion't know them. 

They were called things. . .some were "stupid" and "dummy" and I 
won't tell the rest because they, are dirty. 

The remaining 29% (2) said that they had not heard the learning disabled 

students called any names. Of the non-tutees, 33t (2) remembered having 

heard other students make fun of the learning disabled students, while 

67t (4) had not. When asked in what ways the learning disabled students 

were similar to or different from the other students in the school, 1001 

of the tutees and non-tUtees .felt that they were similar in their 

personal it r6s, their likes and dislikes, and their family backgrounds. 



Ori questions relating to how they personally felt about the learning 
disabled students and vAiether they felt differently now than before, the 
tutee^^^swered : 

They are slow learners. 

They are handicapped...! h|^ven*t really thought about it. 

The are not retards. Hiey are a lot nicer than some c^her 
kids... ^ey're normal petople. 

Well, we used to think that they were weird and stuff. It took 

^ the first week, it was kind of uneasy, and then the second week 
we all got along. 

I learned to respect the mentally retarded. I was surprised about 
what fun it was. I thought it was going to be bad. 

Most of the non-tutees were reluctant to express how they felt on the 

subject. One of the i)o%tutees said the the learning disabled students 

acted "weird", but the others preferred not t a comment or simply said 
% 

that, they didn't know them very well. 

The tuuies were, then asked how they felt when they heard other 
students calling the learning disabled students names and what they 
would do if ithey heard that happen. All of them replied that "it would 
feel pretty bad" or that they would "feel sorry for them." Other comments 
included: 
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A pretty bad feeling. I didn't feel as bad as I do nDw. . .because 
I know them more. 

I don't know. 

0 

I would tell them that they weren't retards and that they were 
really nice and they are nicer than other people. They^are. 

In a particularly candid stat^iment, one of the tutees said: 

I learned not to be mean to them... and like if I used to bug her 
CLorralne), which I did, I didn't know. ..We would bug her, you 
know, because... if she accidentally bumped into me, I'd say "knock 
it off" or something. 

S8 




The non-tutees also expressed that they felt "bad" when they heard the 

iearning^jJ^^alHed students called names. One of the ;ion-tutees expressed 

his belief thht the students who did participate in the tutoring felt 

differently than those who did not have the "^^portunity. A portion of 

his remlarks are included in the following excerpt; 

Int: Do you think the kids who Idarned signing feel, differently 
about the kids in Mrs. Blandsbury's class^now? 

• * 

Boy: Yes. They like 'em more. They're friends. 

Int; What about you. Do you feel differently^ towards these 

kids from the beginning of the year? 

Boy: Well, yeh. I like them more. I know 'em a little better. 

Int: Do you think you'd feel differently than you do If you 

could have 'been in the sign language program? 

Boy: Yes. 

At the beginning of the year I didn't care and feel sorry 
for them sometimes. But I don't really jfeel like I'm 
. 4, friends with them. 

Int: Why not? 

Boy: There's just no chance to get. to know them. 

If I could be in ^ place where I could get to know them I 
would like them more and be J^etter friends. As it is, I 
can't be very good friends. 




(Pause...) Yeh, and I think if T^viere friends I'd probably 
•feel real bad when I heard Randy m^de fun of • . 
Maybe. ^. 

^ (Pause. * . ) 

Int; Maybe. .*What? ^ 

"> . ^ 

Boy: Well, I don't know. Maybe then I might not care If 
anybody made fun of ine if I stood up fo¥ him. 

All of the tutees and the non-tutees agreed that the opportunity 

to tutor had been a good experience for the learning disabled students 
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because it had given them a chance to "make new friends" and to "feel 
good" about being able to teach something. The tutfees agreed unanimously 

\ 

that their tutors had improved as the program continued and fejlt that 
their tutors had done a good job of teaching ^ign language. 

In general, 100% of the tutees said that they would like to be 
involved in the tutoring pi^gram again; 1001 of the non-tutees also said 
that they would like to have an opportunity to p^irticipate in the future. 
Sign language Test , ^ 

Sign language tests including vocabulary words (215 points) and 
simple sentences (107 points) were administered to the 7 tutors which 
all(^wed a maximum possible score of 322 points- Results indicate that 
the tutors* mean word score was 70% (SD«10) of the ^^ossible score; the 
mean sentence score was 17% -(SD«35) of the possible score,; and the mean 
score for total points possible was 73t (SD=1.8), Because of tirqe 
limitations, the tutees were given a modified si^n language test which 
included only vocabulary totaling 142 points. The tutees mean score for 
vocabulary was 74% (SD«20) of the total. ^ 
Case Study 

Randy's placement in the self-contained iearnirjg disability unit at 
Crestview Elementary came prior to Christmas and after a long series of 
transfers between other schools. Because of family moves, Randy had 
attended three different elementary schools by the time he began the 
fourth grade. His resource teacher from the previous school Suggested 
that he be placed in the third grade again, rather than the fourth, 
because of his academic deficiencies. The school followed that 



recommendation fo^two weeks, then returned him to the fourth grade because 



his^large physical size made it difficult for him to be accepted by the 
other third-grade students. * ' 

At this point, his teachers began noting behavioral, problems that 
they felt interfered with his learning. His behavior was monitored by 
the resource team, a^ the following year he was sent to a behaviorally 
handicapped unit. On Burke's Behavior Rating Scale, Randy was fated by 
his father and his resource teacher as being significantly low,in academics, 
intellect, and attention. After attending the behaviorally handicapped 
class for several months* however, his teacher there felt that his 
problems were not severe enough to warr^t that classification and it 
was decided that he would once again be transferred, this time ta the 
learning disability program. 

Shortly thereafter I met Randy and the six other students in 
Mrs. Blandsbury's class. Although Randy was only* 10 years old, and 
several of the other students were II or 12 years of age, he was noticeably 
larger and heavier than the other studentSj, After the initial sign 
language lesson, I stayed to work ^ith a few of the students on their^ 
other academic assignments. '^•On a conversational level Randy was very 
bright and loved to talk. He could describe in detail, and with great 
enthusiasm, the movie that he saw on T.V. the previous night or a joke that^ 
he recently heard, but as I helped him through his tirst-grade-level 
reading book,"* his progress was slow and painstaking. As each letter was 
sounded out, each word mouthed, and e5ch sentence pieced together, I was 
amazed^ at the tenacity that he exhibited for such an arduous task. 

%. 

Randy's signing skills developed rapidly. I also noticed that his 
reading improved wtien he signed words and sentences to me instead of 
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f ocils j jg on reading them aloud.. The most difficult part for him was 
f ingerspelling because he could not visualize th^ correct letter order 
without actually seeing the word in print. During one visit I worked' 
with the students individually and I noticed that Randy ^oked unhappy 
after struggling unsuccessfully with some math problems involving division, 
I asked him if he was frustrated with math and he said '*Yes."» so I 
showed him the sign for "frustrated'*, I asked him a few other questions 
about what f he liked and he replied that he "didn't know", I then 

i ■ i 

showed hiui the ygns for "know" and. "don't know". After that, his mood 
improved and we continued signing a conversation about his dogs. I 
observed on later occa^^ions that his moods could fluctuate rapidly over 
a short period of time. . ' ^ 

Randy seemed to particularly enjoy the opportunity to tutor another 
studont, and with his sense of humor, his tutees seemed to enjoy him. 
In an interview with one tutee, a fifth-grader, the interviewer asked 
what other kids in the school thought of the students in Mrs. Blandsbury's 
room. Wi'^th someyhesitati9n.' He repied, "Urn. . .some 'pepplp call them 
dunl)," stating his own opinion, however, the tutee asserted, ."Well 
they're not dumb...s)ie (the sign language intructor) wa$ having^us sing 
a song in sign language and I went in there and I didn't even know' it. 
These kids were sitting there already doing it". The tutee also admitted 
that he had heard negative labels applied to many of the students and 
that he had specifically heard Randy called "Chubs", As the interviewer- 
questioned the tutee on what he would do if he heard Randy being called 
names now, the. tufee answered that he would say, "I'd just bet anything 
that he's smarter than you." Tlie tutee sensed that tlie benefits of the 
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signing program went beyond just learning to sign. When asked if he 
thought that the opportunity to tutor had been good for Randy, the tutor 
replied that it had because. "He started liking rae . " Randy ' s social 
interaction did increase dramatically during the period of tutoring: 
During observations made before the tutoring began, Randy did not interact 
at all with his nonhandicapped schoolmates; during recess observations made 
during the tutoring period. 19% of his free play time was spent interacting 
with nonhandicapped students. Randy became a regular participant in 
basebajLl games played with students from Qther classes. 

Parental support for fhe program also reflected the positive impact 
that signing and tutoring had- on Randy's life. His mother noljfced that 

Randy was always excited about learning sign language and said, "It's 

I' 

the one thing that he would corae home from school and practice o|i witliout 

being reminded. He v^as always signing something ^and saying '"Look, Mom, 

do you know what this means?'" She expressed her surprise over how 

readily Randy was able to develop signing skills: .( * 

I was really impressed by the program. I was impressed that he 
could learn it so easily when he's never been able to pick up most 
thing© in school. It made me feel better to realize that he is not 
lacking in knowledge --that although he has specific disabilities, 
he is generally intelligent. 

Although Randy has problems in reading and in math, he was 
able to look at the sign language visuals and do it. I didn't know 
that he was tutoring other students before, but I think it was good 
for him to do that--to know that he could help someone else. He 
gets tired of being the one that doesn't know things. With this, 
he could help himself and others to learn. It was something that 
he could excel at. I would be interested -in finding out if there 
are possibilities for him to pursue thi| either for a profession or 
just so that he could volunteer and hel]^ others. 

Randy likeVcrestviev^ Elementary quite well. Most years he really 
slows down in school from January to May. This year he v^nt up 
one-and-a-half years in math. The only negative commehts he made about 
scho|l wete that his teactjer didn't likeTTiim. She gave liim too 
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much to do. Most years he complains about people- picking on him. 
But he didn't in this school. Being involved with your program may 
have helped. 

Randy's successful social integration into the new school, setting" 

't- 
was not matched by all of 'his classmates. The ways in which his involvement 

in the sign language prograhi contributed to that acceptance by nonhandicapped 

peers can only be inferred frpm the information presented here. 

Anecdotal , 

TTie social worker, who had not been informed about the program 

previously, noticed Iraproveraeat^ in the students' self -esteem that she 

attributed to the program: » , 

Shortly after we began the signing program some of the students 
began signing some words vrfiile she was involved in various activities 
with the group. She asked them what they were doing and they proudly 
respond that they knew sign language. They Stopped v4iat they were 
doing tJiat day and she allowed the students to show her a few signs 
and how to spell her name. Lorraine wa$ particularly proud of her 
new skills and announced: 'Titfe can sign, you know. We'll teacli 
you, but it's hard!" Mrs. Powers said that that was the first 
positive corainent that she had ever heard Lorraine make about herself. 
She also mentioned that each of the students portrayed an enthusiasm 
for signing. -Even Ray, vrfio generally refused to interact wtih 

activities in the group, became animated when talking about signing. 

♦ 

On subsequent days the students asked her if she remembered 
how to sign her name. They often took the last few mitjutes of time 
together to have the students show her more signs. She believes 
that the program has been excellent for the student^' self-esteem 
and emphasized the pride that the students showed in their signing 
abilities. Another specific incident she related occured while she 
and Randyiwere walking down the hall together. Randy made her stop 
in front of a bulletin boardf that the students put up using hand 
configurations from- the manual alphabet to spell "Have a safe and 
happy summer". Randy d^ked her if she could read it and helped he|r 
vAien she r^ad part of pft incorrectly. Later Lorraine did the same 
thing. 

Mrs. Bowers is c^ithusiastic about the signing program and i 
the positive influe/ce that it has had on the students. She would like 
to see the prograa repeated and expanded. 



Bxperiment 2: 
Handicapped Stud«i||:s IVitoring Younger 
Nonhandicapped Students in Reading 

Tliere ate three general purposes for this study in addressing 
the previously described research problems: 

1. To systematically examine the effects on both academic achievement 
and self-esteem when handicapped students tutor non-handicapped students. 

2. To carefully and systematically examine the academic effects on 
the non -handicapped students who are tutored by haad?capped tutors. 

3. To more fully understand the attitudes and perceptions of parents 
and teachers concerning reverse-role tutoring program. 

Research Hypotheses and Quest ioi^ 

To meet the previously described general purposes of the study » 
three, specif ic research hypotheses will be tested: . j 

1. Reverse-role tutoring will significantly improve the reading' 
achievement of handicapped students, as measured by standardized and\ 
criterion XJBt^ding achievement tests. 

2. Reverse-role tutoring will significantly enhance the general and 
academic self-esteem of handicapped studnet, as measured by standardized 
self -concept instruments. "\ 

3. Reverse-role tutoring will significantly improve as measured by 
standardized and criterion reading tests. 

This study wi^ll also address two specific research questions; 
I. What areparer\ts' perceptions andattitudes about their handicapped 
child's participation in the reverSe-role tutoring program? 

. • ^ / ■ 
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2. What are the attitudes of teachers of the handicapped tutors 
and non-handi capped tutees concerning the strengths and relative 
effectiveness of the reverse-role tutoring program. j 
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MEIHODS 

Students selected for participation in this study came from Utah's 

I 

i^hird largest school district, Davis County School District. The district 
is comprised primarily of suburban schools. Four elementary schools 
were selected for participation in the study because they contained 'the 
special education classes and students needed for the study and also 
because the four schools represented a cross-section of special education 
students in the state. A total of 78, special education students were 
involved, in this study:-- 39 students each in the treatment and control 
groups. The handicapped students in this study came from three types of 
special education classes self-contained behaviorally handicapped 
(BH), self-contained learning disabled (ID), and resource students. 

Twenty-four BH students from two self-contained classes (12 students 
in each class)- participated in the study. These Students were assigned 
to a self-contained behaviorally handicapjied cla$s on the basis of 
.^-^[^ecdaral reconi* of teachers, and administrators that indicate serious 
discipline, behavioral, and/or emotional problems. Placements were done 
upon the recommendation^of s'chool special e*ducation as^signment teams 
which were comprised of the principal, resource teacher, speech therapist, 
psychologist, nurse, and social worker. The recommendat ion' f or placement 
in a self-contained clasj^ must also be approved by the district placement 
commit'tee. 

BH students hjave typically been a^ssigned to self-contained classes 
as a result of long-term, aggressive behavior and/or academic motivational 
problems. Of the 24 BH students , in this study there were 21 boys and 
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three girls; three fourth graders, nine fifth graders and 12 sixth 
graders. Academic achievement was not a consideration in the placement 
of BH students to self-contained classes. As a resull, there were some 
diversity of age within the classes and considerable acaileraic diversity 
among the students with reading achievement ranging from fitst to twelfth 
grade levels. 

Also included among the 78 special education students of this, study 
were 26 learning disabled (LD) students from two self-contained classes 
thirteen students from each class. Placement in a self-contained LD 
class was based on a serious learning deficiency, in both achievement 
level and grade placement. The Davis County School .District criteria 



for placement in a self-contained LD class required a 401 deficiency 
Standardized, achievement tests and a 40% below-grade- level performance 
in at least two academic subject areas. These subject areas were (a) 
writing ability, (b) reading, (c) spelling, and (d) math. Placement 
in a self-contained LD claSs was similar to the placenaent prb^ess of BH 
students. The student must be recorammended by the school special education 
team and be approved by the district placement committee. Tlie 26 
self-contained LD students in this study were comprised of six girls and\ 
20 boys; 16 fifth graders and 10 sixth graders. 

TTie remaining 28 special education students in this study came from 
the .resource classes at Washington and Crestview Elementlry schools. 
Fourteen resource students from each school were selected for participation 
in the study. The group of 28 resource students was comprised of 10 
girls and 18 boys; eight sixth graders, 12 fifth graders, and eight 
fourth graders. A resource student can'be clJissified either^as learning 
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disabled or behaviorally handicapped. Of the 28 resource students in 
this study 19 were classified as LD and the other nine were identified 
as BH. Resource students were assigned to regular classrooms, but were 
rJj|l^ired to attend a remedial resource class for a certain period of 
time each day determined the severity of the handicap, l^acement in 
^a resource setting as opposed to a self-contained class was determined 
by similar, yet less stringent criteria. For example a student that is 
40% deficient in achievement or below grade level in only one subject 

i 

could qualify far resource placement, but would hot qualify for 
self-contained placement. Similarly, placement of a BH student to 
resource would indicate less severe aggressive behavior or motivati|pnal 
^problems, although serious problems would still exist. Although the 
resource students had less severe learning or behavioral handicaps, they 
were identified as special education students and were assigned to 
resource for remediation upon the recommendation of the school special 
education team. 

All of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade resource • students from 
Washington and Crestview elementary sbhools were selected for participation 
in this tudy. Thi^ Was done to correspond the self-contained LD classes 
also included in the Study* 

Besides the 78 special education students in this study, there were 
also 82 first graders who participated in the research. Each of the ten 
first grade teachers from the three schools, where a special education 
treatment group was located, identified 8-10 students who were not 
classified as special education students, but were below grade level in 
reading skills. * 
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Als»^^ncluded in the study as important sources of .data were |he 
ten first grade teachers» the'' four special education teachers* and the 
parents of the 39 special education tutors in the treatmenl^roup, , 
Research Design 

Due to the constraints of self-contained classes, one BH class and 
one LD class were randomly assigned to the treatment group. These two 
classes were from J. A. Taylor Elementary and Wa^ngton Elementary 
schools respectively. The other two self-contained class were assigned 
to the control group. These were Sunset Elementary and Crestview Elementary 
respectively. This design was determined to be preferable to complete 
randomization due to the threat of contamination that wpuld occur with random 
assignment of students from the same class to the different groups. 

Because the 28 resource students were in regular classes and attended 
resource only part-time* it was more feasible to randomly assign these 
students to the treatment and control groups. 

From the total group of 28 resource ^udents, 14 were randomly 

I 

assigned to the treatment, group and the remaining 14 students were 
controls* Eight resource students from Crestview School and six from 
Washington School were assigned to be tutors. 

c With the inclusion of these four self -contained classes in the 
study» 9 quasi -experimental design was selected because the self-contained 
clasises formed naturally -assembled » in teres t groups rather than 
randoraly^created groups. Since all of the subjects were not assigned 
randomly to either the treatment or control group's* a "non-equivalent 
control groui)J^|^esign was used (Campbell' and Stanley, 1966). This 
design utilizes^a pretest and posttest for \y^t\\ riie treatment and control 
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groups used to control for differences between groups due to history, 
maturation, testing, instrumentation," and other threats td validity. 

From the pool of 82 first graders selected for participation in the 
study, 39 were randomly assigned to be tutored by the handicai)|}ed students 
with the, rest serving as controls. Twelve first graders wei^e assigned 
to the treatment group from Taylor Elementary schools, along with 19 and 
eight first grade tutees from Washington and Crestview Elementary Schools 
respect ively, TTiese number corresponded to the number of handicapped 

i '. 

tutors at each school. i • - 

Shortly after the study commenced, t^o first graders were transferred, 

upon parental requests, from the treatment to the control group • This 

resulted in the treatment group- being comprised of 37 tuteea^^ with 45 

first graders assigned to the control group, 
*- 

■ 

Since the first-grade tutees and coot rols had been randomly assigned 
to their respective grqups, a posftest only research design could have 
appropriately been utilized for that group. It was, however, decided to 
use a similar, yet slightly jnodified, '*non -equivalent control group'' 
design to contfol for any initial differences between groups and across 
school or §ocio -economic strata. By making the research designs similar 
foV both groups of the study, consistency in data analysis was also insured. 
Instruments Used 

Four instruments were used with th^» handicapped subjects to measure 
the dependent variables--'-one standardized reading achievement test and 
three separate self-esteem instruments.. The thr^e different types of 
'self-esteem tests were utilized in response to - the concerns raised in 
the^ literature regarding the difficulty of measuring self-esteem. ' „' 
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For the first graders in - this study, only one dependent 
VBriable--reading achievement, was measured. Two separate reading 
tests were utilized — one standardized and one criterion test. 

Subtests 13. 14. and 15 of, the Woodcock-Johnson Psycho-Educational 
BatterVt Part 2: Te^ts of Achievement , were administered before and 
after the treatment as pretests and posttests respectively. Subtest 13 
was used to measure the students' letter and word identification skills, 
subtest 14 was used as a measure of word attack skills, ^nd subtest 15 
was used to measure passage comprehension- A speciman copy of the answer 
booklet for thij^ standarized reading achievement t||t is found in Appendix 



The Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale Entitled, ''The Way I 
Feel Abput %sel^*' a self -report - instrument designed to measure the 
general self-concept of children over a wide range, of grade levels 
administered. When administered as a group test, it requires only a 
third-grade reading ability. The scale is comprised of 80 statements to' 
be marked with a "yes" ^r "no" answer. The student marks "yes" if the 
Statement is like him most of the time and **no** if it is not like him. 
Included in the general self -concept scale of eighty items are six subscales; 
behavior, intellectual and school status, physical appearance, anxiety, 
popularity, and happiness and satisfaction. This study examined not 
only the total score of general self-concept, but also three of the 
subscales behavior, intellectual and school ' status, and happiness and 
satisfaction. Time required fpr testing is approximately twenty minutes, 
however, there is no time limit for this test (Piefs, 1969). 

A speciman copy of this instrument is found in Appendix J. 





The Student Perception of Ability Scale (SPAS) is similar to the 

Piers-Harris scale in. its self-report format comprised of 70 statements 

that the child determines to be ••like'' or ••un-like'^ himself, , The child 

« 

marks ••yes^^ if the statement is like himself and ••no^^ i/ the statement 
is unlike himself. This- instrument* was developed to measure a more 
specific part of the overall self-concept elementary school children 
-- the academic self- concept. This academic self-esteem instrument has 
been utilized with success among elementary school children and has been 
specifically tested using special education students (Boersma and Chapman, 
1971^; Boersma, Chapman, and Maguire,! 1979; Boersma, Chapman, and Battle, 
1979)V ^ 

Contained in the instrument are six subscales designed to measure 
Cerent aspects of the total academic self -concepts These subscales 
include: academic ability, arithmetic, school satisfaction, reading and 
spelling, penmanship, and confidence. This study focused on the total 
score and three subscales believed to be most directly related to the 
treatment academic ability, school satisfaction* and reading/spelling. 

A specimen copy of the Students' Perception of Ability ^fclale is^ 
found in Appe^jdix C- . ^ » 

Each of thf two previously described sellf ^concept instruments* 
are self-report instruments with students reporting their own perceptions 
of self, A'different type of self -conc/^pt instrument was aU^ selected 
for usfc in this study. The Inferred Self -Concept Scale (hfcDaniel, 1973) 
was developed with the underlying assumption that self-esteem can be' 
inferred from behavior. Tills assumption seems especially important for 
use with handicapped students. Tlie Inferred Self-Conceiyt Scale consists 
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of thirty statements about student behavior that the tefacher ra^es on a 
five point rating scale. Scoring is accomplished by adding'*t(^eynumbers ' 
in each colij|pi to give a total inferred self -concept score. The total 
» score can be thought oif as a point on a colitinuuni betweeij 30 and ^150, 
with 30 representing a socially undesirable or negettive self-cojrKept and 
150 representing a socially desirable or positive self -concept. Besides 
the total score, this study also examined the two subscsiles- Subscale 
A, comprised of 13 iteihs is designed to measure "Seff -Conformance" or 
interpersonal relationships. Subscale\B consists of 11 items and measures ^ 
"Self-Attitude." . \ 

A speciman copy of the Inferii?ed ^If -Concept Scale""iT found in 
Appendix L. s 

The Beginning Reading I (Harrison^980) criterion diagnostic 
test was given as a pretest and the criterion potest was administered 
at the conclusion of the treatment period. The Beginning Reading I 
criterion posttest consists of five parts: consonant sounds, short vowel 
sounds, combination sounds, blending or decoding, and sight words. The - 
sight words section of the criterion test was not administered as part 

of this study. A speciman copy of the test instructions and 'the actual 

fi 

criterion Beginning Reading I tests is found in Appendix M. * 

Unlike the Beginning Readini^ I criterion tests that were used as 
bo tit pretests and postt^sts with the first grade tutees and controls, 

the Woodcock -Johnson readying subtests previously described weVe administered . 

* ' ' 

to the first-graders as a posttest only. ^ 

Each of these instruments has2*been widg^ly used and has demonstrated 

acceptable levels for reliability and validity\ An in-depth summary of 
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the available validation date for each of tl^e three self-esteem instruments 
is found in. Appendix N. ^ 
InstrucMonal ^terials and TXitor Training 

The instructional materials and the tutor training procedures 
^re adapted from the Begii>nin« Reading I structured tutoring program 
developed by Grant Von Harrison (1980). The structured, tutoring manual 
was originally developed to be used by parents, iides or older- students. 
Tutor training was designed to be self-instructional w^th the guidance 
of the training manual and a supplemental training aii^o tape. For .this 
particular study, the handicapped tutors could hot be trained by the 
self- instructional manual because most of the tutors * themselves were 
deficient in reading skills. As a result of this unique challenge, the 
handicapped tutors were trained^ collectively following the procedures for 
training(^iaiidicapped tutors suggested by Osguthorpe. (1984). The tutor 
training consisted of demonstrating and practicing four important tutoring 
skills: demonstrating the learning task, prompting the tutee as needed, 
monitoring tutee performance, and providing praise and corrective feedback. I 
Three one-hour training sessions were conducted with the handicapped 
tutors. The twtors were given the opportunity^ as part of the training 
sessions to practice the tutoring skills under the supervision of a 
paraprofessional aide who had been trained using the training manual and 
tapJ supplement. After the training sessions and several in-clasi 
practice sessions, each of the handicapped tutors underwent a mastery 
check of their tutoring skills. Each of the handicapped tutors demonstrated 
their mastery of the tutoring skills before they could actually begin 
tutoring a first grade tutee. 
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The paraprofessional aide was trained in the'tutoring skills outlined 

4 , 

in the training and instructional materials. The aide was also trained 
in administrative skills ofBecord keeping and monitoring student progress; 
such as tutor log vAich recorded dates, length of tutoring sessions, 
^lessons covered, and completing the learning gains summary sheets. The 
*^aide^was also oriented to dealing with the handicapped tutor,s and the 
unique challenges associated with each type of special education tutor. 
The paraprofessional aide also supervised the tutoring sessions and 
provided on-going inservice for the tutors as needed* Such inservice 
included meeting with the tutors to review tutoring skills and discuss 
student progress and problems encountered and solutions to those challenges. 
General Procedures 

Written permission for participation in this study was obt^ned 
from the parents or guardians of all of the students involved in the 
study* Separate parental conseftt letters and permission forms were used 
for tutors, tutees, and tbe, students in the control groups. Copies of 
the information letters and the parental consent forms are found in 
Appendix 0. After parental consent was obtained, e^h of the groups of 
handicapped students were pretestecl, with the reading and self-esteem 



instruments. ^ * ' 

Those handicapped students in both the treatment and confjtrol groups who 
scored less than at a third grade level on the Woodcock- Johnson reading 
tests were also given the Be ginning Re^dini^ t diagnostic criterion test. 
Each of the 82 first graders wha had been selected for participation 

in the study and had been granted parental permission to be in the study 

■ > 

was gi\^en the Beginning Keading I diagnostic criterion test. TlUs 
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diagnostic pretest was adminis_t6red to determine that t^he first grader 
could indeed benefit froip the tutoring treatment and aljso to insure 
Statistical equivalence of the treatment and control groups. Having 
obtained parental consent and torapleted the pretesting, the first phase 
of the study was completed. The next phase of the study was. the training 
of the tutors and the mastery checking of th^ir tutoring skills. This 
phase wa$ completed within two weeks. After finalizing the scheduling 
of the tutoring groups with the first grade teachers tutoring began- 
The handicapped tutors and first grade tutees were divided intopairs or 
tutoring teams. Three or four tutoring teams would tutor per ^ach 
session. The aide would accompany the teams to the tutoting location, 
would have the daily tutoring assignment for each team and then sujibrvise 
the tutoring session. Each team of tutors would work on the assigned 
- tutoring^ assignment for a period of 15-20 minutes. At the conclusion of 
the session each tutor would report the tutee's progress and each of the 
students would return to their classes. When the first group of tutors 
completed their session, the aide would then takef the next group of 
tutoring teams.. This process was repeated until all of the groups of 
tutors at each of the three schools had completed their daily tutq^ing 
assignments. This procedu^ was followed four days a week for a treatment 
period of 14 weeks, or approximately 18-20 hours of actual treatment. 

To make the time on reading tasks comparable to the treatment 
group, the first grade control group of students received additional 
reading help. Tlie first grade teachers reported that the control students 
received approxiiil^tely the same amount of time in additional teadirig 
help by participating in a program of reading to fifth graders from the 
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regular* classes and receiving additional, individual help from the 
teacher or a teacher's aide. if 

IS.. 

At the conclusion of the 14 week treatment ^period, the self-esteem 
and reading posttests were administered to the hand i- capped tutors and 
controls. The handicapped students who were pretested at below a third 
grade reading level on the Woodcock- Johnson reading battdry wejre also 
given the Beginning Reading I criterion posttest. 'The 82 first grade 
A^utees and controls were pfost tested with the Beginning Reading I criterion 
posttest and also the Woodcock -Johnson Reading subtests. 

A 

After the posttest data were gathered,, the researcher interviewed 
thek parents or guardians of the handicapped tutors, the ten first grade 
teachers who had students who received' the tutoring treatment, and the 4 
special education teachers of the handicapped tutors. To insure consistency 

and reliability of these telephone injterviews., a structured, interview 

I 

schedule was developed and utilized to gather information concerning 
teacher and pareittal perceptions of the tutoring experience • Hie use of 
the structured interview schedule also facilitated easier summarizatioji 
and categorization of the interview data for analysis. A speciman copy 
of each interview schedule may be found in Appendix P. 
pata Analysis ' m 

* • 

Two important conditions existed with this study that dictated 
the type of statistical analyses that could be 'appropriately' used. 
First, the research design called for a pr^test/posttest^de^llKn with 
non -equivalent control groups. With this type of design, it was important 
that an analysis of covariance be conducted. The use of the analysis of 
covariance procedure was to control statistically >for initial differehces 
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which might have been present and which might have, confounded the post- 
treatraent differences between the two groups of- students (Huck, Cornier 
and Bounds, 1974). This type of analysis provides a more s^nskiv^ 
Statistical analysis than merely analyzing the post test data. 

, Secondly, bed'iuse of the potential for a relationship between 
many variables, such as reading ability and self-esteem; and that the 

data included simultaneous measurements on many variables of interest a 

It 

multivariate analysis is required (Johnson and Wichern, 1982). 
^ These conditions and the types of data collected made it necessary 
to conduct three types of statistical analyses: 1) multivariate analysis 

i 

of covariance, 2) simple one-way analysis of coyariance, and 3) content 
• analyses of the qualitative data. 

H^ltivariate analysis of covariance made it possible to' simultaneously ^ 
measure 'treatment effects on and relationships^ between many variables. 
Covariates are used to control for initial differences and are selected 
by the criterion of being highly correlated until the variables of 
interest'. For analysis of tlie handicapped students' data, two covariates 
were selected as being the most highly correlated variable (using Pearson 
correlation coefficients) — SPAS Total Score and the Woodjcock -Johnson 
Total reading score. Th*^ two covariates were used in the multivari-ate 
analysis of self-esteem and reading achieveinpnt , respectively. 

In testing the first two research hypotheses, tjjree multivariate 

analyses of covariance were conducted. This was donfe to examine the 

t 

effects of 'reverse -role tutoring on^^both reading achievement and 
self-esteem. The first analysis examined the three self-esteem posU^st 
total scores and the Woodcock- Jdinson reading posttest total scores. 
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Since both the dependent variables of reaSling achievement and self-esteem 
werp being examined simultaneously both covariates were included. in the 

m 

analysis. Ttiis first multivariate analysis of co\^ariance yielded a 
general or overall picture of the effects of the tutoring treatment on 
f he total scores of self-esteem and reading achievement. 

In continuing to test the. first two research hypotheses, it was 
decided t(y conduct additional analyses to examine more exactly the 
effects of the tutoring on specific aspects of self-esteem and reading 
skill.. To 1^^^^^ separate' multivariate analyses of covariance were 
conducted. A second^ multivariate analysis of covariance waft conducted 
to examine the treatment effects/on pres^lec|j^d s^f-est/em subscales. 
Since this analysis Vas only concerned with self-esteem variables, a 
single covariate was used (SPAS Total pretest score) v/ith the reading 
covariate being dropped frora^mJije mockjl. 

The third multivariate analysis of covariance was an additional 
test of the hypothesis that reverse-role tutoring would significantly 
improve reading achievement.- the effects of the tutoring on specific 
reading sk'ills, as defined by the Woodcock -Johnson reading subtest, were 
examined, ^ince this^^alysis only examined reading achievement the 
self-esteem cOv^riate was dropped from the model and only the 
Woodcock -Johnson total pretest score was used as the single covariate. 

As an additional analysis of reading achievement, a simple one-way 
analysis of covariance was conducted qn the Beginning Readlnj( I Decoding 
postt(^st-data for the 50 • handicapped tutors and controls who were below 
a third grade reading level when pretested with the Woodcock -Johnson 
Reading battery. A simple one-way analysi$ of covariance was done 
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because only one variable was being exaniined--decociing skills. The 
Beginning Readins t Decoding* pretest score served as the qovariate to 
control for the initial differences between the two groups. This st£itisti3^tt^^^ 
procedure also produced for comparison purposes adjusted or flstimated 
post test mean scores for each group, . | ''^j? 

Since the study did not examine the effects of the tutoririg on the 
self-esteem of the first grade tutees and controls, two separate multi- 
variate analyses of covaf iance were conducted to measure reading achievement 

r ' ■ 

in general, and specific reading skills affected by the treatment. The 

Beginning Reading I Decoding pretesjt score was used ^s the covariate for 

both analyses. The first analysis examined the effects of the treatment 

on the four subtests of the criterion posttest, Beginning Reading I . 

These four subtests of interest were Consonant sounds, Short Vowel 

sounds. Combination sounds, and Decoding or blending skills. A second 
♦ 

analysis wa$ conducted examining the treatment effects on the six variables 

of the norm-referenced Woodcock- Johnson Reading bat tery. These ^i'k 

I 

variables of interest were Word Attack raw score, Letter-Word Identification 

/P . ^ ■ ' 

raw score. Passage Comprehension raw score. Total Score, Adjusted Grade 

Level and Ad>usted Age Level. Included; in the multivariate analysis of 

covariance procedures is a statistical procedure that gives an adjusted 

posttest mean for both the treatment and control groji^ on each of the 

variables of interest. The adjusted means for the two groups represent 

the best possible estimates as to the mean scores the groups would have 

actual l%)3btained on the posttest if th^y had started out Irith identical 

pretest scores. |f 
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The consent- of the qualitative data gathered through the structured 
iejws* with 



interviejws 



parents and teachers was analyzed in two ways. First, 



frequencies angi j5ercentages of responses were reported for certain 
categor j;,es . »Secondly,i'' verbatim responses, examples and anecdotal 
srij)tio]fe of effects were also reported to confirm or disconfirm the 

m^jp. ' ; ■ 

rch questions concerning 

i 

the tutoring experience. 
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RESULTS 

This section will report the f indingsf of J:he study in three separate 
areas of the research: (a) self -esteem and reading achievement of the 
handicapped tutors hnd controls, (b) reading achievement of the first 
graders who served as tutees and controls, and (c) parental and teacher 
perceptions of the effectiveness and benefits of the tutoring program. 
Self 'Esteem and Reading Achievement of HandiGj jj ^^ Students 

The fir«t multivariate analysis of covariance showed that there was 
indeed a significant difference between the treatment and control groups 
due to the tutoring. The multivariate test of significance indicated 
that on at least one of the thr^ self-esteem total scores and the 
Woodcock- Johnson reading ttoal score significant differences existed 
betweAi the treatment and control groups. The Hotillings T^ multivariate 
test's significance level was .003. By examining the univariate F- tests 
and the pretest, poSttest and adjusted means, it can j)e seen that there 

V 

was indeed a significance difference between the groups on the 
Woodcock -Johnson reading total score. Table 3 summarizes the univariate 
^^^^tests and gives, the pretest, post test and adjusted means for each of 
the variablift6. It can be seen that there were no statistical significance 
dif ferencesbetween the groups on the self-esteem total scores, but a 
strong significant difference (p=,.001) existed betwee/i the groups on 
the Woodcock- Johnson Reading pretest total score. The adjusted posttjest 
mean for the control group was 477.5 compared to the treatment group •s 
adjusted mean of 485.5. . 

The second multivariate analysis of covariance examined the effects 
due fo the treatment on the selected self-esteem subscales. Once ^ga in 
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able 3 

■maarv of Multivariate Analysis of Covariance of the Treatment 

Kd Control Groups' Performance on the Total Scores of the 
teem and Reading Standardized Tests 



I 



yonar/ of Multivariate Analysis o^ Covariance 



t 



pe of Test 



Value 



Hypoth . df . Error df 



Signif . 



Hotelling's T' 
■Ik's Lambda 



I 

I 



.252 

.7 .98 ' 



4 
4 



71 
71 



4.49 
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.003 
yi03 



mnaryr of Pretest, Posttest and Adjusted Mean Scores and Univariate F-tests 
Significance 



I 



riable 



Group 
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M SD 



Pes ttest 
M SD 
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M F 
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tlf -Coacept 
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l^odcock* 
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Treatment 
Control 

Treatment 
Control 

Treatment 

Control 

Treatment 

Cent rol 



53.4 
50.0 

41.7 
34.8 

r 

102.6 
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12.6 
13. 7 

11.8 
15.1 

15.9 

10.5 

20.7 

16.6 



54.7 
52.8 

43.8 
37.7 

104.3 
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489.9 

473 .2 



12.6 
13.5 

11.3 
15.5 



52.7 
54.8 

40.6 
40.9 
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the. HotelUngs multivariate test showed that there were significant 
differences between the treatment and control group^ on af least one of 
the self-Q6teem subscales Cp».017). A careful examination of the 
multivariate F- tests showed that there were significant differences due 
sto the treatment on two of the variables of interest SPAS General 
Ability (p=.024) and th? SPAS Reading/Spelling subscale (p=.049). Tliere 
were no statistically significant differences between the groups on any 
of the other self-esteem subscales. Table 4 summarizes the pretest. 



post test , adjusted post test scofes, and ^ the univa/'iate F- tests of 
' \ * 

. significance for each of the self-esteem subscale scores. From Table 4, 

it can be seen that the adjusted post test means for each group on the 

SPAS General Ability subscale is 5.6 for the control group compared ttf^ 

7.3 for the treatment group. Tlie adjusted means on the SPAS Reading/Spelling 

subscale were 6.3 for the controls goup and 7.6 for the treatment group. 

Pretest and posttest scores as well as the levels of significance for 

all the other self-esteem variables canijbe seen in greater detail in 

Table 4, ' ^ . ^ 

Probably th^ strongest and most conclusive data in the study were 

regarding the reading achievement of the handicapped tutors. Tlie third 

multivariate analysis of covariarice showed ^ strong significant difference k 

(p«,,001) between the experimental groups on at least one of the Subtests 

4 

or variables of interest of the Woodcock -^^Sk^son Reading battery. An 
examination of the univariate F-tesfs $how that there were significant 
differences betJeen the treatment and control groups on three of the 
five reading achievement variables of interes't Word Attack (p=^.001). 
Parage Comprehension (p=.004), and tlie Adjusted Grade Level (p=.04l). 
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Table 4 * 

JH ^mmary of Mult4j>r^riate Analysis of Covarlance of the Treatment and Control 



I 



roups' Performance on Selected Self -Esteem Subscales 



t 



mmary of Multivariate Analysis .of Covariance ' 

pe of Test 
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Error df 



Si gni f . 



Horefri'rig • s "f^" 
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Oi)ly the subtest Letter-Word Idenrif ication and the Adjusted Grade Level 

variables showed no significant differences due to the treatment. Table 

♦ 

5 summarizes in detail the pretest » poattQst, adjusted posttest scores 
and the 'sign^itance levels for each group on ' the separate variables* 
On the Word Attack subtest, the adjusted posttest mean for the control 
group was 8.8 compared to a significantly different tre^jflnent group's 
adjusted posttest mean of 14s.3, On the Passage Comprehension subtest, 
the adjusted posttest mean for the control group was 11.0 as compared to 
the treatment group's adjusted mean of 12.5. This is a very l]nportaat 
result because Passage ^mprehension is usually the most diffi-cult of 
the reading skills to significantly affe^ with a short-term treatment 
intervention.^. On the adjusted ^rade level variable, it can be seen that^ 
there was a half-year differ(Mj^ in reading level as a result of the 
tutoring treatment. The adjusted post-treatment grade level of the 
control group was 3.3 as compared to a 3.8 adjusted posttest mean gradi^ 
level for the treatment group: For the handicapped tutors and controls 
who were initially below the^ third grade reading level, an analysis of 
covariance sliowed a significant difference between \ the , treatment and 
control groups on the Begitminfi Reading I criterion Decoding posttest. 
Table 6 illustrates the difference due to treatment at .001 level. 
Table 6 also gives the adjusted mean scores for both groups which controls 
for the initial differences that existed on the Begjiuiing Reacting I 
criterion Decoding pretest. The treatment group had an adjusted cr iter ioh 
decoding mean of 51.5 compared to 30.9 for the control group. 
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Table 5 

Mamary of Multivariate Analysis of Covariahce of the Treatmeni;^ and Control 

roups* Performance on the Woodcock.-John$Qn Reading Subtests and SelQ.cted 
ariables 
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Ipimmary o£ Analysis of Covariance of Below^hird Grade Reading Level Tutojrs' 

Ea nd Controls* PerCormante on Criterion Beginning Reading I Decoding Skills 
_osttest ' 
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Obtained Adjusted 
M SD M 



I 

I 
I 
I 
t 
I 



ea tmeii t 
ntrol 



23 
27 



22 . 3 
19.6 



11.0 



52.1 



8.8 



14.0 >. 30.4 11.8 



51.5 
30. 9 
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Reading Achievemenit o£ First Graders 

For the first grade tutees and controls, separate mCiltivariate 
analyses of covariance were conducted on the results of fhe criterion 
posttest and the standardized reading achievement test. In each case 
significant differences due to the ^treatment gtlid control groups. Table 
7' shows a summary of the multivariate, analysis of covariance of the 

4 

Beginning Reading I criterion posttest. The Hotelling's T^ multivariate 
test of significance (p« .001') indicates a strong statistical s.ignif icance 
on at least one of the criterion subtests. As can "also be seen from 
Table 7, all of the Begioning Reading I criterion subtests showed a 
significant difference between' the treatmenf and control groups du<to the 

m 

tutoring . treatment. ^ On the subtest-Consonants,- the treatment group's 
adjusted posttest mean was 19.1 compared to 17.6 for the* control group. 
For the . subtest - Short Vowels, the adjusted or estimated posttest 
means, adjusted to control for initial differences, were 4.5 for the 
treatment group and 3.1 control group. On the posttest measuring 
Combinations, the treatment group scored significantly higher than the 
control group with adjusted means of 4,5 and 3.1, respectively. On the 
important subtest which measured Decoding skills, the adjusted mean of 
the treatment group was 41. 2, which was significantly higher thjan the control 
group's adjusted mean of 24.7. The ad^sted posttest means for each of 
the four criterion subtests showed stronjg^ significant differences between 
the treatment and control groups. 

While it could be assumed that the tre^atment group would make 
significant gains on a criterion measure, this results also show that 
thefe were likewise significant differences between the experimental 

f . ■ 
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Table 7 ' ' ' . ' . 

m » '/ ' - ^ 

ymmary of Multivariate Analysis of Covariance of the First Grade Treatment 
^and Control Groups* Perf oriaajice on the Criterion Beginning Reading I Posttest s 

I ■ T" 

l--.--'---^-'--— — T--:-- 

Summary of Multivariate Analysis of Covariance ^ *" 

^pe of Test 'Value Hypoth.df Error df , F Signif. 

* I 

f"terii''ng''*s T^" 7482 4 ' "75 ' 9."04 .001*^ 

Ik's lambda .675 4 . 75 9.04 ,. 6oK 

^ ^ T 

|jminary of Pretest, Postte^^t, Vnd Adjus*ted Mean Scores and Univariate F-Tests 

f Significance o ' 

* ■ 

' • Pretest Pos t tes t Adjusted 

Variable Group M SD M SD M F . 

~ . : 

Consonants Treatment 15.5 5.8 19.1 1.7 19.1 

g Control 15.4 3.7 . 17.6 2.0 17.6 15.07** 

"^ort Vowels Treatment 2.6 1.6 4.5 1.0 '4.5^ 

Control • 2.4 1.7 -3.1 i.6 3.L ^5.53**' 

I 

Combinations Treatment 1.2 1.2 4.2 1.1 4.3 

Control' 1.1 1.2 5.3 *1.2 3.2 23.40*.* ' 

ftcoding Treatment 3.3 ^ 3.0 40.fi 17.2 41.2 

^ Control 4.5 7.5 '25.3 18.5 24.7 24.17**- 

•r-'-"------— — ^ — — — — - — 

Weatment Group' n = 57 . ,.0I) 

Control Group n=45 . . 

I- 
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groups on the standardized Woodcdck -Johnson Reading subtests- A multivariate 

. • Ha ■ 

V 

analysis of covariance showed that there was a significant .difference 

due to treatment on at least one of the standardized test variables of 

» * 

interest. Table 8 summarizes the muKivariate test o^ significance and ^ 

> 

the univariate^ F-tests with the obtained and adjusted post test mean 

9 

scores. No pretest score is given because the Woodcock- Johnson standarized 

reading test was given as a post test pi)ly and was analyzed using the 

criterion Decoding pretest as the covariate. It can be seen fr6m Table 

I 8 that only the Woodcock- Johnson Subtest: Word Attack showed a significant 

difference due lo treatment between the two groups- This difference was 

significant at ,.001 level; The adjusted Word Attack posttest mean for 

the treatment group was 10-0 compared to 6-8 for the control group. 

In summary, the results show that the first grade students who 

pa^f ticipated in the reverse-role tutoring^ experience made significantly 

greater gains oij the four criterion subtests (Consonants, Short Vowels, 

Combinations, and Decoding) and the standarized Word Attack subtf^st than 
» 

. the students who were not tutored by the handicapped tutor^. " 
Parent and Teacher Perceptions of the Tbtorinn ProTam 
^ ^ Thirty-four (871) ^f the parents of the 59 handicapped tutors were 
interviewed at the conclusion of the study. Parents of five (13%) 
^handicapped tutors were unable to be interviewe^d . The percentages 

reported here are based on the 34 parents who were interviewed. ^ 

' . / 

When asked to describe how their child feld about their participation 
as tutors in this study, 25 (73%) reported that their child felt "Very 
Positive" about the program, 7 v(2U) sported that their child had 
"Positive" Veelings about it. ♦Only one (3%) parent parent reported that 
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Table 8 4 

H lniiiBary o£ Multivariate Analysis of Covariance o£ the First Grade Treatment 



C 



d Control Groups' Performance on the Woodcock- Johnson Standardized Reading 
btesTts 



I 

[ 
1 



minary of Multivariate Analysis of Covax^ance 



pe of Test 

tell ing ' 6 
Ik's lambda 



Value 



Hypoth. df 



Error df 



Signif 



257 
743 



4 
4 



76 
76 



"6.^S8 
6.58 



, .001 
, . 001 



gnif icance 



tmmary of Posttest and Adjusted Mean Scores and Univariate F-Tests of 
J 

I 



Posttest 



Var iable 



Tet 

f 



ret ter-Word 
;dent 1 f ica t ion 



rd Attack 



J^ssage 
omprehension 



I 



tal Score 



Group 




SD 




M 






Treatment " 


20. 


0 


4. 


4 




20'. 


2 




Control 


20. 


1 




6 




20. 


0 


.07 


Treatment 


9. 


8 V 


4. 


0 




10. 


0 




Control 


7. 


0 


3. 


1' ■ 


1 


. 6. 


8 


17.2^** 


Trea tment 


6. 


2 


2. 


4 




6. 


3' 




Contivbl 


7. 


K 


6. 


0 




7. 


3 


1 .07 


TreatTTient 


' 457. 


2 


13. 


0 




457. 


4 




Control 


444 . 


6 


68. 


5 




444. 


5 


1.24 



I 

■reatment Group 
Control Group 



n = 37 
n = 4 5 



, .01 



I 
I 
I 
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.their chi4d had "Negative" feelings about the- tutoring experience. One. 

• > « • - • 

parent (3%) report "No Opinion" because the child 'had made no comments 

about the program. None of the parent-s reported "Very Negative" feelings 

from. their children concerning the tutoring. ^Even the parent who reported 

that their child had negative feelings about the program qualified her 

response by saying that even though he fe^t negative about it, "it was 

good for him to participate." 

In reporting tl)eir own personal feelings as parents about their 

child participating in this reyer^e-role tutoring experience,' no parents 

report "Negative," or "Very Negative" feelings. In contrast, 28 (83%) of 

the parents reported that their feelings were "Very Postitive" and 6 

(18%) of the parents responded that their feelings could be classified 

as "Positive." y)\is overwhelming positive parental perception af the 

tutoring program was not initially so positive. Several of the parents 

commented that they were very apprehensive about having their child, who 

had special academic needs, taken ou,t of their regular class to tutor 

others. Sonfe ^iTared that their child would not be able to tutor because 

of their academic limitations. All of these parents reported tjiat these 

♦ 

initial concerns dissipated as their child spent more time- in the tutoring 
experience. ^ ^ • 

When, asked whether the tutoring program had had observable effects 
on tljeir' flfiild's reading ability, sel^-esteem, and social interaction, 
the responses of the parents were somewhat mixed. . Twenty-seven (79%) 
parents reported that the tutoring experience had positively affected 
their child's >reading ability compared to seven (21%) who. felt tMt 
th6re had been no observable effiect on reading ability* Concerning the 
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tutoring program* s effects oh the self-esteem of the handicapped tutors, 
the parents were overwhelmingly in agreement that self-esteem had been 
affected most, positively by the tutoring experience. " Of ^the 34 parents 
interviewed, '31 (911) reported observable improvements in the self-esteem 
of their child. Only three parents (91} ii)dicated that they had seen no 
change, either positively or negatively, in their child's self-esteem. 
Of these three characteristics, the parents indicated that social interaction 
skills wars the least likely to be affected as a result of the reverse-role 
tutoring. The parents were quite evenly split in their resp<^^es with 
15 (44%) citing positive effects on social interaction as compared to 19 
parents (56%) that felt that there had been no observable change as a 
result of the tutoring. 

Ifable 9 reveals the specific types of effects, of the tutoring 
program cited by the parents coUld cite more than one effect and sorte 
parents did not cite any. As ^ result, the percentages reported are 
based on the total numBer of effects cited and the total number of 
parents interviewed.. ^It can be seen in Table 9 that* improvement in 
reading ski^lls was the most conponly cited effect on reading (47%). 
•Closely associated with this effect was a marked improvement in the 
students' attitudes abopt reading in general (29%) . Hie most profoiilid 
effect of the tutoring experiehce on self-esteem,, as reported by 85% of 
the parents, was an increased feeling of self-worth and capability. The 
most commonly cited effect on social interaction was increased f irendline^s 
and being' moj-e outgoing (23%), with parents also citing that their children 
had more involvement with others in activities and games since the 
tutoring <21l). ' .. 

' ' '.' ' ■ 
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Tabu 9 

umma^ry of Parental Responses Concerning Specific Types of Effects of the 



I 



Tutoring Program on Reading Ability. Self-Esteem and Social Interaction Skills 



yjpe of Effect Frequent/ Percent* Percent** 

-' ' \. ' ^ . ' (N=34) Parents Responses 



i 



ADING A«I 




Increased amount of reading 

t proved attitude about reading 
proved reading skills 
Improved comprehension 
reater confidence about read in^g 



To ta 1 Responses 







SELF-ESTEKM:. 

Jncreased academic conf tdence 
Greater feeling of self-worth - 

»n^ c^pabi 1 i ty 
etter attitude about school 



5 


15% 


13% 


10.' 


29% • 


26% . 


16 ■ 




42% 


5 . 


15% 


H% 


2 


6% . 


s % .-. 






100% . * '' 


8 


2 3% 


19% 


29 


, 85% * 


••69% 


5 


15% 


12% 



I 



Total Responses ' 42 J> 100% 



f 



CIAL INTERACTION SICILLS: ^ ' 



letter relationship with family ^ 4 11% 15% 

(elt like and, acce^^t^d more by othets - ' 6 18% 19% 
reater involvemefit in activities 

nd ganJes w#th others " " .'7 21% 23% 
Increased friendliness and 

I ore outgoing personality 8 25% 26% 

ncreased desire to help others 5 15% 16 

Improved communication skills ^ 1 5% 3% 



'0 



I 



Total Responses •N- 31 ipO% 

* Percentages in each category are based on the numbers of parents 
interviewed. The table of percentages exceede 100% because many 
jjarents gave more than ^one response. 
** Percentages in each category'are based on the number of effects 
cited rather Llian on the- number of parents interviewed*^ ^ 
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^ While ^thtp tablp can illustrate^he frequencies and percentages 
of responses » the anecdota^ responses parents give evei/ greater' 
insights into the perceived benefits of th\s study on the handicapped 

tutors. It would be virtually impossible <to cite all of the verbatim 

' . • . ' • • . ' ♦ . . ■ , .. . , • ^ 

accounts of the parents, but a few anecdotal accounts of parents will be 

highlighted in thi^ report* which represent, the feelings arid responses of 

the parents interviel/ed. ' , • ♦ 

One mother of a sixth grade, learning^ disabled student said that as 

a result of this tutoring experflihce, "For the first' time sinc;e he has 

been in school, he was able to sit down and read a book to me.'* "Another 

mother of a learning disabled tutor reported that sincfi her daughter has 

now mastered some of the basic reading ^mechanics she has started reading 

more difficult and challenging books that she would not have even attempted 

a few months ago. Besides the actual reading improvement, many parents 

reported an improved atf itude^ about reading. One of the parents 

characterized this by reporting that her son practiced , reading a lot 

♦ 

more at home to make sure that he would be a good tutor- This additional 
practice led to reading many more books and as a result, reported this 
mother, ''Our son discovered that he enjoyed reading. 

Ma^j^y specific examples of how self-esteem had been affected by the 
tutoring experience were also given by the parents. The parents^, of a 
fifth-grade LD tutor stressed the increased feeling of self-worth. 
^•From previous experiences in school he thought of himself as a real 
dummy,'" reported the^ parent. ''TJiis made him feel capable -' that he 
could actually do something important in school. Now he loves to go to 
school and even enjoys ddlng his homework and he used to just hate if." 
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Another parent emphasized this increased feeling of self-wortti as she. 
told of her LD daughter decorating her room with the small ribbons, 
stickers and recognitio^ft that she Jliad received' in the tutoring program. 
"She constantly talks about the .tutoring," the parent said. "She is 
very proud of herself and what s)ie»>Jas able to do. She^.took this tutoring 
very seriously. It was the highlight of her school year." Another 
mother an LD/Blf student stressed the value of ttis experiegce in ehlping 
her aon feel competent and helping raise his academic sights. "He 
\^ really feels like somebody now. 'He told us JJiat his goal now is to be a 
doctor. We were taken back by this lofty goal from a sixth grader who 
can barely read. We told him tha/ he would have to have really good 
grades in school. He responded by saying, 'I'm doing a lot better in 
>ol now because I'm teaching another kid to read.' He now feels he 
c3ln- achieve academically." 

The parent of a BH student reported that 'this tutoring experience 
h^d helped he"r son feel accepted and liked by others. "He viewed that 

little first-grader as one of his best friends," she said. "He used to 

I, 

be resentful of school because he was so often ostractized and made fun 
of, but now there is a feeling of accepfarice and impoVtance." Other, 
parents discussed the social interaction benefits from participation in 
the tutoring. One mother of a Resource LD students reported tjjat her 
son becamef much easier to get along with at home. "He used to be so 
resentful of his four year old brother, but he now shows greater interest 
in him. He really enjoys reading stories to him." Another parent reported 
that the handicapped child now has been teaching his younger first grade 
sister how to read, using the tutoring skills he learned. Other social 
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interaction benefits were also highlighted by the parents. The grandmother 
of a fourth grade Resource student r<^ported, '^e used to be quite withdrawn, 
afraid to try new things to get involved. But I haVe seen a big change 

.siAce this tutoring. ,He is much more willing to be involved in all^ 
kinds of activities in and out of school. It has really helped bring 
him out of liis shell." 

^Another interesting result of participation in^the tutoring program 
reported by the parents was the dramatic increase in the amount of 
reading that the' handicapped tutors did at home. Of the 34 parents 
interviewed/ rtone of them" reported' a decrease in the amount of j-ea'ding 
their child did at home. Nine parents (26%) said they saw no change as 
compared to 25 parents (74%) who felt their child did considetably more 
re'feding at home since the tu^toring program began. This increase in the 
amount of reading can be interpreted as a benefit of the tutoring experience 
in and of itself. This increase is closely related to the actual reading 
skills improvement and the improved attitude toward reading. As one 
mother of a BH student reported, "All of a sudden he started on his own 
to read about things in the encylope^dia. It was totally self-initiated." 
Another parent reported that their son had received over 80 Disney 
storybooks from his grandparents, but had never read any of them on his 

x)wn. He now was reading the books each , night before bedtime. She 
reported, "He even had his grandfather take him to the library to get a 
library card so he could check out books from the library. Before^ the 
tutoring, ^he wouldn't even read the books he had at home.'* 

Vftien asked if they would Uke to see this type of reverse-role 
tutoring program continued and/or expanded in the schools, 33 parents^ 
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(97t) expressed the desire thaf it be continued and expanded. Only one 
parent (3i)^aid that she would not want to see it expanded or continued, 
because she felt that students were being taken but of their classes too 
much for social programs. 

The parents were similarly very positive abour having tlieir own 
children participate again in the tutoring program. Only three (9%) of 
the parents "did not ^ant their children to participate again in th« 
program as oompared to 31 (9H) who said they definitely want their 
child to participate again this type of tutoring experience. The 
thrpe parents who did not want their thild in the program again because 
their children had gotten behind in their academic work because of the 
time out of their regular classes for tutoring. 

The patents were also ask^ to^jnake recommendations as to how the 
tutoring program could be' enhanced. Hie majorit;^^ of the parents (19 

parents or 56%) said they had no recommendations and felt that it should 

■I * 

be continued as it was done in this Research study. Of the remaining 15 
parents (44%) who cited recommendations, the two most commonly cited 
suggestions were^to (a) educate parents more about the tutoring program 
so they could oe more supportive at home (47%), and (b) improve the 
scheduling to reduce the amount of time out of class and minimize missing 
out on academic work (26%). 

Te^^tJ^rs of the students involved in this study, both first grade 
tutees and handicapped tutors^ were strongly supportive of the reverse-role 
tutoring experience. All 10 (100%) of the first grade teachers reported 
that their students felt "Very Positive" about participating in the 
program. Seven (70%) of the first grade teachers reported their personal 
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feelings about the tutoring ^program as ''Very Positive" with three (30%) 

citing "Positive"'' feelings.^ It is also Interesting to note that seven 

of these first-grade teachers reported that they had strong apprehensions 

or negative feelings about reverse-role tutoring before the study actually 

began. In cootrast to these initial negative perceptions, none of -the 

teachers reported any negative feelings about the tutoring pro-am at 

the conclusion of the study. 
1 

The four special education teachers ^ also shared these positive 
feelings about the |i-utoring program. Two (50%) of the teachers reported 
that their handi|capped students felt "Ver^ Positive" about tl^ir 
participation wifh the other two (50%) reporting "Positive" student 
feelings.' One teacher qualified her're3ponse by saying that her students 
were,. initially quite negative about the program, but as it progressed 
and as they received awards and recognitions for their efforts, their 
feelings became very positive. 

Reporting on whether the tutoring program iiad had observable effects 
on the rutees, nine first grade teachers (90t) felt that there were 
indeed observable effects due ^o the tutoring. None of the teachers 
said that there had been no effects. All four (100%) of the special 
education teachers reported that the tutoring had had considerable, 
observable effects on the handicapped tutors. 

Table 10 gives the specifiq types of effects of the tutoring program 
on^ the first grade tutees and the hahdicapped tutors as cited <"he 
fourteen teachers. Tlie teachers cited reading skills improvement as the 
most obvious effect on the first grade tutees. It was cited most frequently 
by the teachers (60%). Tlie teachers* most frequently cited ^ffecrs of 
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Table lO 

* 

^jianary of Teachers* Responses Concerninc Specific Types of Effects of 'the 



I 

I 
I 
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Tutoring Program on First Grade Tutees and Handicappe d Tutors 



ype of Effect ^ 



Frequency 
(N«14) 



Percent* 
of 

Teachers 



Percent** 
of 

Response^ 



RST GRADE TUTEES 



Reading skills improvement 

«nproved attitude about reading 
|*%ater academic confi4ence 
nproved self-esteem 

iositive social interaction 
I with older students 
bre difficult to work i ndependentfy 



1-2 


861 


, 60% 


1 


1% 


5% 


5 


11% 


15% 


2 


141 


10% 


1 


7% 


5% 


1 


1% 


5% 



I 



Total Responses 



20 



100% 



NDICAPPED TUTORS 



Improved self-esteem 

tcre'ased sense of responsibility 
creased kindness/caur tesy 
(appropriate social interaction) 
Anproved school behavior 
Biproved tead ing *sk i 1 Is 
Got behind in academic work 



7 

5 

5 
3 
3 
1 



50% 
3 6.% 

36% 
21% 
21% 
14% 



28% 
20% 

20% 
12% 
12% 
8% 



I 

I 
I 



Total Responses 



25 



100% 



* Percentages for each grljup are based on the number of Lpachers who 
cited the effect. The total of percentage^ exceeds 100% because 

«f^any respridents cited more J:han one effect. 

** Percentages for each group are based on the number of effects 

• cited rather than on the number of teachers interviewed. 
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turoring on the handicapped students were (a) improved self-esteem 
(50%), (b) increasfJ^responsihility J[36t), and (c) incteased kindness 
and courtesy toward others (36i\). 

Table 11 shows the specific "Strengths" and "Weaknesses" of the 
reverse-role tutoring model as cited by both the first grade and special 
ieducation teachers, ^4ost of the teachers cited several strengths and 
weaknesses and some tlid not cite any. As a result, the percentages 
reported in the table are divided into two categories: 1) the percentage 
of the total number of responses, 2) the percentage of the te^iche^^ who 
cited the specific response, ^^t can be seen from Table 11 that the 
teachers felt that the three most important strengths o|f reverse-role 
tutoring, done in this study, are (a) academic growth ^o^)oth groups 
(641), (b) individualized instruction (50%) and (c) providing an aoditional 
resource program for the benef it'^f students ^43%). The primary weaknesses 
of this program, as reported by the teachers were the difficulties .in 
scheduleing (57%) and that students?' may get' behind in their schoolword 
because of being pulled out class to tutor or be tut(^||^(50%) . 

In responding to whether they would like to see this typ^ 5f tutoring 
program continued and/or expanded in the schools of the future, 15 (93%) 
wanted it continued and expanded^. None of the teachers expressed the 
desire to see the program discontinued, but one t^^acher (7%) was "undecitied" 
because she felt that she did ndt know enough* about the program or its 
benefits. All 14 teachers expressed an enthusiastic d<»sire to have 
students from their respective classes participate again next year in 
this t-ype o£ tutoring experience. 
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able 11 
mmary of Teachers' 



Response^'s Concerning Strengths and Weaknesses of the 



Reverse- Role '^Tutoring Program 



I 

I 



f 



ecific Response 



Frequency Percent* Percent** 

, of , of 
(N=14) Teachers^ Responses 



RENGTHS: 



■ Academic growth for both groups 

R (reinforcement/review of reading) 
dividual4zed instruction 
ditional resource program 
Improved' self-esteem for both groups 

t aching responsibility to tutors 
sitive social interaction between 
handicapped and non-handicapped 



9 
7 

6 
5 
2 



64% 

4 3,% 
. 36% 
14% 

r 21% 



28% 
11% 
13% 
16% 
6% 

9% • 



I 

t 

r 



To&^l Responses. 



32 



100% 



AKNESSES: 
hedul ing 

king students out of clasfe causes them 
to miss or' get behind academically 
sruptive to classes and clasSiTOom 
ins t rue t ional activities 
nagement /Adminis tra t ion 



8 



57% 

50% 

29% 
7% 



40% 

35% 

20% 
5% 



Total Responses 



20 



I 
I 
I 
I 



-V 



100% 



Percentages for* each category are based on the number of teachers who 
cited the response: Tl\e total of percentages exceeds 100% because many / 
teachers gave tirore than one response. 

Percentages for each dategory are based orf the number of responses ■ 
cited rather than on the number of teachers interviewee^. 
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Suggesitions for improving the tutoring experience for both teachers' 
and students, as cited by the 14 teachers centered on three important 
recommendations. First, the teachers felt strohgly that the scheduling 
of the tujoring had to be impi:oved to lessen tjie disruptiveness to t]ieir 

. r 

insp:Uciiona activities and to insure that students were not^ missing 
out in important ^instruction or assignments 4ja their classes. This was 
thfe most frequently cited recommendation (3U). ^condly, the teachers 
called for greater education of both teachers and parents regarding the 
tutoring program. They felt is was very important to^know exactly what 
their student/ were doing and what paterials were being used. This was 
the second most frequently/ cited suggestion {27%). The third most 
frequently cited recommendation for im- proveraent was calling for a 
closer coordination of the tutoring with the actual treading instruction 
of the first grade classes (151). 

Ii^^mmarizing the perceptions of the parents and teachers concerning 
the effectiveness and benefits of this reverse-role tutoring experience » 
it can be stated that bjj^th groups were overwhelmingly positive. While 
many in both groups expressHt^nitial apprehensions and fears abouigi 
having handicapped students tutor^ounger non-hnadi capped students in ariA 
academic sub^ject, they overwhelmingly approved of the concept ^m^expressed 
a strong desire that such a system be continued in the^ schools with their 
students. ^Hie primary benefits of the reverse-rolfe tutoring experience 
cited by both groups was the dramatic increase in reading ability by 
both tut^ees and tutors and the increase in feelingsl of self-worth among 
the handicapped tutors. Wliile the quantitative data results indicated 
reading improvement as the greatest beneficiary of this study, the 
qualitative data gathered from parents and teachers seemed to indicate 
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that the affective domain, such as self-esteem and attitucjes about 
reading and school in general, Vere benefitted most from^he reverse-role 
tutoring. • • 
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■ EXPERIMENT 3: 
LEARNING DISABLED AND BEHAVIORALLY. 
- , DISORDERED STUDENTS AS PEER TUTORS 

4 

1 

The objective of' this part of the project was to determine whether 
handicapped students could effectively tutor other handicapped students. 
Outcomes ihvesjjjgated in this study included acadgpiic (reading) functioning 
and social/emotional functioning ,as measured by attitudes toward self, 
school, and'l-eading. In this investigation, tutors were expected to be 
similar in ag^e and ability level, although all were expected to be 
functioning well below grade level academically and/or socially. 

. Although handicapped students have. often been employed as tutees^n 
investigations such as this, researchers have rarely addressed the use of 
learning disabled or" behavioral ly disordered students as tutors tutoring 

other liandicapped studen>s--fsee literature review in Appendix q). The 

' ... ■ 

benefit of peer tutoring in special education settings was expected to be 
that (a) both students ^of each tutoring pair would ostensibly be directly 
workin^-on material at an optimal academic level for each tutor, and (b) 
because, ^particularly in resource rooms, students telfc to be scheduled to 
resource settings and ability groups, it was felt that peer tutors could 
more easily be fit into regular academic sch^uling. In addition, it was 
thought that the peer tutoring intervention might be of particular benefit 
to the resource or self-contained teacher in that, if properly implementec^' 



th^ teacher coi^ld rely upon students to tutor each other while the teacher 

/ 

himself or hefself .was directly engaging other students ,in teacher-led 
instruction. To this extent, peer tuforing in these settings-^uld be 
^egd^rded as a potentially more effective way to monUor practice activities 

before .or after teacher- implemented -Isssons In tiTe cUs'sroom. 
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Althou^ the 056 of peer^ as tutors was thought to be beneficial- irt . 
^many ways^ several drawbacks were -hypothesized at the beg'inning of this 
project. These potential drawbacks included the following: *(a) that' ; ;. 
neither student would necessarily be function^ig at a level of fnastjefy oh 
the materials and, therefore, the possibility of difficulties with > 
appropriate corrective feedback or the potential for error^ not to., be 

. ■ # 

corrected would be- expected to be much more substantial than, in/cross-age ' 
tutoruig, an (;(^^(^) since previous researchers such as Allen (1976) have -v 
ind^^cated that one benefit of tutoring was the fact that the younger tiitee 
may look up to the older tutor, >thi<s benefit would not be obtainable in a 
peer tutoring setting. In addition, there was the potential- "tJiat this la 
of a predetermined "tutor" could result in some difficulties, particularly 
with respect to th€ observed deficits in social functioning and maturity - 
commonly observed in learning disabled and behavioral ly disordq,red students 
(Bryan & Bryan, 1981). 

The outcome of the following tutoring intervention, therefore, was far 
from a foregone conclusion. Literature reviews conducted by the present ^ 

r 

investigators (see Apperidix Q) failed to shed light on the particular issues 

of importance to utilization of age and ability peers as in tutoring * 

interventions in special educatton. In. addition, the choice of appropriate 

academic and social measures for this project was in some question due to 

the often conflicting evidence of benefit on self-esteem and^ attitude toward 

school measures (c.f. Allen, 1976; Cohen, Kulik, & Kulik, 1981).- It was 

thought necessary, therefore, to employ a pilot investigatioA in which a 

small sample of handicSpi^^d students would be chosen to act as peer tutors 

to each other so that an opportunity would thus be gained to investigate and 

to evaluate the effectiveness of this type of program on a small scale and 
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also, investigate the effectiveness of potential measurement devices tp be 
sensitive to this, type of Intervention. The p1,lot- Investlga'tion was 
conducted on a small scal.e so that It could be observed carefully and 
dec,is ions could 'be giade regarding the best method to proceed w.lth the larger 
peer tutoring experimental study later In the school year. Although it was/ 

f 

not possible to employ a control* grcup • In a small study of this size, it was 
possible to gain Insight Into the manner m which this type of tutoring 
intervention might proceed and the abllity.^f selected measures to record 
any progress. ' , - ^ ' 

Pilot Study • • 

Subjects • i 

Subjects were four elemep^rary-age students involved in two tutoring 
pairs from each of two schools in the Cache School District. These four 
students represented grade levels 2 through 5 and had all been identified as 

• ■ - * 

^jlearnlng disabled (LD) by Public L,aw 94-142 and local school district 

h '■ \ 

criteria which included a 40X discrepancy between actual performance arid, 

'■ f- * . 

ability in each of at least two^speciflc- academic content areas. Thes'e two 
pairs, had 'been recommended by each of two teachers in the two separate 
schools as having poten*fial for effectively implementing th'is'^utoring 
procedure. Three of the subjects were boys and one was a^glrl. 

Materi.als ' ^ 

Tutoring materials . Materials to be used during the tutoring 

interventio'n were Grant Von Harrison's "Beginning Reading" materials (1979). 

These materials had been developed and previously employed in interventions 

referred to as) ''Structured Tutoring" (Harrison, 1976) and had been found 
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effective in meeting several necessary requiremepts of effective tutoring 
interventions: 

1. These materials follow a. specific scope and sequence in lesson 
fprmat with individual steps including letter sounds,* letter blends,' 
nonsense words, whole words, sight words, sentences, and , f^nal ly,^ stories 
that are read in carefully sequenced (Jrder. In these materials, one Skill 
builds directly upon previously acquire^, ski Us and also reviews those 
•skills which have previously been .learned/ Materials presented in this 
fashVon have been found in. the past to be particularly useful with students 
in special education pl^6emHjUs. . . 

' 2, It was important to use a mater;^^^ that was not being currently 
used in the regular classrooms fof two reasons: (a)^^^ could 'tJrovide a 
source of continuity across settings, where otherwise djjTferent material's may 

be employed, and (b) any. gains -^n these measures whicnvwefe observed could 

^ ' " - \ " * " \ " ~ 

not so easily be interpreted as having been learned in t\ie Students* regular 

reading program since, ostensi,bly', other materials were^^ing employed 

outside the tutoring intervention. One major difficulty foreseen in the use 

of reading as a sy^iecT'-^i'ea, even though it has great content validity, was 

the fact that much reading instruction "was concurrently taking place in the 

t 

classroom; therefore, it was thought that a ihaterial not directly related to 

classroom instruction would facilitate the evaluation of tutoring effects, 

> *• * - 

In spite of the overall Acceptability of the Harrisbn materialSt-, x>ne 
major probfem remained. The Harrison materials as published were in^jtended 
for use for the adult or parent tutoring a younger chilli and, therefore, had 

' ♦ _ 

many notes, comments, and directions to the tutor interspersed throughout 
the materials. Learning disabled and behavioral ly disordered elementai;j*^ge 
students could not be expected to be able to read and.4*eflCT tothfes-e 
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directions, and there was some concern that the superfluous material might 
act as a distracting influence on students already kftjwn for exhibiting 
distractibility (Hallahan fc ReeVe, 1980). In addition, since it had been 
determined that students would be pre-tai|j|Jt on tutoring skills using simple 
instructional sequences, the simplest presentation method possible would be 
the best, therefore. Beginning Reading I and Beginning Reading II were 
redesigned by the investigators to exclude all extraneous information and 
directions to the tutors, and to present as clear, simple and 
straightforward a procedure as the materials themselves would allow. This 
was relatively easily accomplished, and the result was a set of materials 
Ihich followed clearly simple steps and lessons and which could easily be - 
followed by learning disabled and behavioral ly disordered students in 
tutoring settings. 

Academic measures . Two basi^c measures were included to be used as 
evaluation procedures for the tutoring interventions. One measure W4S taken 
from the Von Harrison materials and was intended to be a direct criterion- 

« 

referenced measure of the exact content taught in the tutoring program. The 

other measure was a more general norm -referenced instrument expected to test 

for generalized gains of the tutoring program to a more global measure of 

reading competence. Althoughxthe most direct measure of the ability of 

students to tutor e^ch other would be the criterion-referenced measure, an 

additional measure of the ability of students to apply s/iffp information from 

these materials to more general reading tasks was also employed. 
- / . _ 

The criterion test was taken directly from Von Harrison's materials and 

consisted of a set of tests of consonants, voi^els, digraphs, basic sight 

words, decoding, and two tests of sight words. These words were taken from 

the criterion-referenced test for the Reading I book. Students involved in 
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Reading 11 woujd be administered a diagnostic test relevant to the second 
book wh.ich also included a test of letter-sounds, basic sight words, and two 
parts decoding, phonetic skills, modified vowels, word segments, and sight 
words. These tests were not exhaustive with respect to all the material 
covered by the tutors, but they were representative of the type of material 
being covered in the reading program. The norm-referenced test chosen was 
the Woodcock -Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery and was chosen for several 
reasons: (a) it was an individually administered test which would serv6 to 
minimize error variance, arid (b) it did allow a direct assessment of reading 
competence in each of three areas: sight word reading, word attack skills, 
and reading comprehension assessed via cloze passages. This measure has 
been assessed to have high reli abi lity and validity. In addition, it is 
relatively Simple to use and has a carefully standardized procedure which 
would help reduce variance across different administrators (see Appendix I). 

Attitude measures . The Coopersmith Self -Esteem Inventory (Coopersmi th, 
1958) was chosen to be used as a measure of self-esteem for this particular 
project. The Coopersmi.th Inventory has in the past generated adequate 
reliability and validity and does-provide for measures of attitudes towards 
self, home, and school. The$e are reflected in questions contained within 
the measured which ^allow for test comparisons. The Coopersmith has often 
been used as a dependent measure in tutoring interventions (Cohen, Kulik, & 
Kulik, 1981), although benefits as measured by the Codpersmith Inventor<y 
have been equivocal in tutoring progreiJns. In addition, an Inferred Self- 
Concept Inventorjy was given to the participating teachers to fill out pre- 
and post on the students' inferred measure of the teacher's perception of 
the student's perception of himself and consisted of several statements' 
followed by a Liicert rating scale (see Appendix R). 
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Procedure ^ 

Project personnel met with the students Involved In the pilot study 
Indlvlduafly, administered the pre-tests, and Introduced them to the 
tutoring process. Af/ter^ the pre-tests had been administered and some 
rapport established between the student and the Investigator, basic rules 
for tutoring were outlined: 

1. Sit nex^^^(j^ rather than across from, the student you are tutoring. 

2. Remember to give positive feedback and praise a^ pf ten as possible, 
and never criticize or ridicule the other student^ performance. 

3. Be certain that the student has mastered the material In eacb step 
before proceeding to. the next step. 

4. When a student does make an error, correct him or her Immediately 
and ask that the student read the word or words correctly Immediately 
following the correction by the tutor. ' . 

After the basic rules for tutoring had been outlined to the student, 
the investigator and the student* role-played a tutoring situation In which 
the investigator was the tutor and the student the tutee. Following several 
mirhutes of this. In which the student declared that he understood the 
situation, the roles were reversed, and- the student was asked to be the 
tutor. By this method, models for prompting, correcting, modeling and 
praising student responses were given to the student, and he/she immediately' 
was able to practice them. Finally, when the student had exhibited to the 
satisfaction of the Investigator compelenfce as a tutor, he was asked to 
tutor with the other student under observation of the investigator. After 
four weeks of dally intervention which took plac^ for a period of 1/2 hour, 

> 

and was implemented with each student actirig as tutor for half of the 
period, students were both post-tested on the criterion measures. Results 
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of tha post-tests are difficult to interpret unequivocally due to the lack 
of a comparison group and the fact that some ongoing reading instruction by 
the resource teachen may have influenced the posttest score. It can be 
stated, Kowever, that substantial progress was documented between pre- an^ 
post-testing on the criterion measure, and ityfs thought that much of this 
progress was due to the tutoring intervftntionJ Improvfepents on various 




subtests of the criterion -measure were noted aSs^ranging from 10% to 73% with 
no decrease found on any posttest measure. In fact, on the level I 
posttest, both students scored close to ceiling levels. It was noted that 
the attitude measures were not sensitive enough to pick up adequately the 
students' attitudes, and a ceiling effect was anticipated. All four 
^students responded extremely positively on the Coopersmith Self-Esteem 
Scale. 

As stated previously, it is not known for certain whether all of the 
observed gains on the criterioo measures were due to the tutoring 
intervention. However, considering the fact that the tutoring materials 
were different from the classroom materials^ that the tutoring intervention 
was of relatively short duration, and that similar gains have Ijeen observed 
in other pilot investigations, it was felt bTiat peer tutoring as employed in 
this instance has provided a strong supplement to the students' educational 
program. 

Implications ^ 

The implications of the pilot investigatrion indicated to the 
invesjt-fga^tors that the tutor^ing intervention as designed was a viable^one 
with which to investigate a larger sample of students under appropriate 
controls. It was reported by the teachers that they thought up to three 

pairs of students could be involved in h tutoring project at one time 
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without unduly disturbing the classes. The pre-post gain scores were 
encouraging to the investigators and indicated that handicapped students 
could be effective teachers of each other with respect to critical reading 
skills. The Wood^ck -John son Test was not used as a posttest because of the 
general nature of the test and the tutoring project l^ei^g so short, but th,e 

« 

measure was considered adequate because of the performance levels of the 
students and the fact that strong reliability arid validity had previously 
been established on this test. It was determined, however, to not use the 
Coopersmith Self-Esteem Scale because (a) many of the questions did not 
directly reflect on any attitudes or^ behaviors which were likeTy to be 
affected by tutoring interventions (i.e., "My mother yells at me at home"). 
It was decided, then, to u£e a different measure of attitude in the 
experimental study. For this meausre, the investigators chose the Attitude 
Towards Self, School, and Reading Measure developed by Marascuilo and Levin 

V 

(1968). This test directly assesses attitudes of direct bearing to 
elementary-age students and for which the potential for tutoring to modify 
the attitudes scale was thought possible. This measure has good reliability 
and has been seen to significantly discriminate between good and poor 
readers ^M^arasc^ui lo & Levin. 1968 » see Appendix S). 

Experimentill Study 

m 

Subjects 

X Subjects for the larger experimental study were 30 elementatry-age 
learning and/or behavioral ly disordered students attending five different 

elementary schools in the Cache Valley public school system. Participating 

i 

,>keachers i/i, the Cache District were asked to identify pairs of students who 

would be appropriate for the peer tutoring intervention (i.e., for each* 
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pair, teachers were ask^ to select students who would get along well, read 
at about the same level while being in the same grade level, and pairs of 
students who would not present substantial scheduling difficulties). In 
this manner, a total of 16 learning disabled and behavlorally disordered 
children were Identified for tutors and tutees In the experimental group. 
In addition, 16 chl Idrerwwere selected for use as control students. These 
students were taken from the same settings, same schools, and same teachers 
as the experimental students, with the only exception being either 
scheduling or matching difficulties preventing them from easily being 
integrated into the tutoring program. This sample of 30 elementary- age 
students included 11 second-grade students, 8 third-grade students, 4 
fourth-grade sirfdents, and 7 fifth-grade students. Average reading 
percentile assessed by the Woodcock -Johnson pre-test was 19. In addition, 
all students had been officially classified by the school district as 



learning disabled and behavlorally disordered according to Public Law 94-142 

/ ) 
and local school district criteria. 

Materials / 

/ 

Tutoring materials . Tutoring materials were the same as employed in 

the pilot investigation.' Four books were compiled which were modified from 

• ■ \ ^ 

the two Beginning Reading books by\Harr1son (1979). The first two books 

represented the'content taught in Beginning Reading I, while the third and 

fourth tutoring books represented the first and second half of Beginning 

Reading II (see Appendices M and R). 

Academic measures . The criterion tests from the Harrison materials 

were again employed as pre- and post-measures of direct reading skills being 

» 

taught in the tutoring setting. In addition, probe shee<.s were developed 
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based upon 100 randomly selected words covel^ed during each reading book. 
These probes w^e expected to be used as continuous measurement to document 
progress which may have occurred in reading skills during the course of the 
program. Although it was thought that the criterion tests were good pre- 
and post-measures, it was also felt that an adaptation of these criterion 
tests administered as one-minute timings at frequent intervals would give a 
good indication of ongoing progress which may have occurred during the 
tutoring intervention. Copies of the probes used and criteri^p tests are 
given in Appendix J , Three separate versions of each probe were developed 
so that students would npt simply be ab'le to memorize the order of the words 
in each probe. *f inal ly, the three reading subtests for the Woodcoc^Jof)nson 
Psycho-Educational Battery were administered as pre-post measures: Word 
attack, sight word reading, and reading comprehension (see Appendix I). 

Attitude measures . The Attitude Towards School Measures develope^i by 
Marascuilo and Levin (1968) were employed as measures of attitude change for 
the experimental study. An example of this measure is given in Appendix 

s. . • 

Procedure . . ^ ■ 

Th«,,taU^eer tutoring intervention lasted on the average 10 weeks 
including one w^ek of pretesting and tutoring instructions, eight weeks of 



direct tutoring, and one week of posttesting and feedback. First, all 
experimental and control subjects w^re administered all the measures 
described above. Then, students identified as' peer tutors were met with 
individually by project staff and Introduced to the methods of structured 
tutoring as outlined in the pilot study. It was not intended that even a 
one- or two-meeting orientation with supervised practice would be sufficient 

11"? 



to completely teach a11 that- was needed to learn about tutoring. It was 

felt, however, that the best exercise was tutoring itself. Therefore, the 
f 

tutoring started soon after general instruction with the assumption that 

correcJtive»feedback along tjie way in the best practices of tutoring would be 

most helpful. Although the amount of time spent for most tutoring sessions 

remained the same across the district at 30 minutes per session, the number 

of sessions per week varied considerab^^. Therefore, six experimental 

students were involved in tutoring intervention five days a week, four 

experimental students were involved in tutoring four days a week, and six 

experimental students were involved in tutoring only two days a week. The 

h 

tutoring occurred during the spring semester of the school year, and each 

session was directly supervised by project staff who, without actually 

delivering the lessons, were available when students had questions about a 

word or to deliver corrective feedback on tutoring pi^edures. At regular 

intervals, tutors and tutees were administered one-minute timings on the 

criterion probes, and numbers correct were recorded for each student. Small 

stickers were used to support good performance by tf^e tutors .\ At the end of 

the eight weeks of direct tutoring sessions, students were met with 

individually, given all posttest measures? given feedback on the tutoring, 

and administered a questionnaire regarding their own feelings about 

■ f 

tutoring. This questionnaire is inc|wied in Appendix u . 

Results " ^ 

^ Results on acadernic measures . Number of words read per minute on the 
'probes administered for formative evaluation were Visted in tabular form. 
Different forms of these probes were employed to prevent students from 
memorizing word order. Because the different forms of the probe represented 
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doubtless differentialjy difficult items for each student, depending upon 
which words were presented first versus last on the ^st^ data are presented 
in graphic form as a moving average (N^ « 3). In oth^i^ words, each data 

point on the following charts indicates the score on a j^iven day weighted 

, ■ ■ •. ' 

with the score of the previous assessment plus the following. assessment. 

This method of moving avera9es does not allow a f^recise assessment of day- 
to-day functioning, but does remove much of the observed variabi lity due to 

' if 
different forms. As can be seen in the charts beTow, substantial progress 

\ 

as assessed by these measures .was observed on virtiAlly all pairs of 

students. Also interesting to note, when tutoring pairs data are presented 

together, is that the slop,es of acquisition of reading skills seem to 

parallel each other very closely. Although these are not single-subject 

/ 

^ charts In a purely experimental sense (i.e., no baseline measures were 
taken, and reversal or alternate treatment measures were not administered), 
it still seems quite possible from these measures to infer that handicapped 
students can, in fact, t^utor each other in critical reading skills and learn 
from each other in this -manner. On the^ojie chart in which it seems that 
very little, if any, progress on these particular probes were made (Figure 
2), it mus-t be noted that these students were involved in the intervention 
of the very least intensity, i.e., two days a week, 15 minutes per day. 
From the data on this chart, it does seem to appear that tutoring sessions 
of this level of frequency ma-y not be optimal for facilitating reading . 
skills in- this population. 

Data from pre- and post-measures are given in Table 1. t)n the 
criterion test, percentage of words correctly read was computed on pre- and 
. posttest scores. Th^ pretest score was subtracted from the posttest score, 
and a new vari able, "^ain score on a diagnostic measure, was developed. 
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TABLE ONE 



CACHE DISTRICT RESULTS 



Letter Sounds - Test 1 
E 
C 

Sight Words - Test 1 
E 

C 

Deciding Nonsense Words • Test 1 
E 
C 

Sight Words' - Test 2 

Decoding Nonsense Words - Test 2 
E 
C 



Overall Gain on Diagnostic Tests 
C 

Overall Gain on All Decoding 
Subtests - Tests 1 & 2 

E 

C 

Overall Gain on A] 1 Sight Words 
Subtests - Tests 1 & 2 

E 

C 



13 
10 



13 
10 



13 
10 



15 
15 



15 
15 



15 
15 



PRE 

X (SD) 



27.92 
27.40 



77.15 
87.40' 



12.23 
21.20 



105.00 
117.00 



22.00 
25.50 



(1.71) 
(1.35) 



(19.58) 
(25.18) 



(8.76) 
(5.41) 



(7.07) 
(6.48) 



(9.90) 
(12.50) 



POST 
X (SD) 



29.23 
27.80 



86.23 
90.40 



18.23 
15.20 



117.00 
117.00 



27.00 
26*25 



(1.30) 
(2.44) 



(15.41) 
(•20.39) 



(9.28) 
(9.73) 



(2.83) 
(6.68) 



(7.07) 
(12.42) 



(SD)^ 



PERCENT GAIN 
X (SO) 



.04 
.01 



.08 
.133 



.19* 
..19 



.09 
.00 



.10 
.01 



.10* 
.03 



.18* 
•.12 



.08 
.OZ 



(.05) 
(.11) 



(.09) 
(.09) 



(.22) 
(.29) 



(.07) 
(.03) 



(.06) 
(.05) 



(.07) 
(.11) 



(.21) 
(.25) 



(.09) 
(.07) 



POST 
AOJ. X 



29.82 
27.82 



91.51 
85.31 



21.41 
12.02 



120.10 
113.90 



28.63 
24.63 



EFFECT 
SIZE* 



.82* 



.30 



.97* 



.93 



.32 



1.18* 



1.20* 



.p«* 



PRE 

X (SO) 



GAIN 



(SD) 



POST 
AOJ. X 



EFFECT 
SIZE 



WJ Letter/Word ID 

■ .E 
C 

"^N^J Word Attacic 



WJ Passage Comp. 
E 
C 

WJ Percent i le Score 

E . 



Attitudes 



E 

C . 



IS 
15 



15 
15 



14 
15 



14 

15 



15 
13 



22.67 
25.27 



7.93 
9.00 



(^.72) 
(4.61) 



(3.37) 
(4.02) 



8.29 (3.41) 
9.40 ,(3.14) 



15.86 (14.99) 
20.93 (16.92) 



27.73 
31.62 



(6.56) 
(3.50) 



23.80 
26.47 



10.07 
10.20 



8.57 
10.53 



15.79 
20.87, 



29.00 
32.07 



(4.46) 
(5.08) 



(4.06) 
(4.90) 



(2.95) 
(3.23) 



(9.98) 
(14.55) 



(6.22) 
(4.70) 



1.13 
1.20 



2.13* 
1.20 



.29 
1.1^ 



-.07 
•.OZ 



1.27 
.46 



(2.17) 
(3.21) 



(2.88) 
(2.37) 



(2.13) 
(2.39) 



(9.83) 
(12.83) 



n.53) 
(6.28) 



26.02 
25.25 



10.59 
9.67 



8.97 
10.14 



17.18 
19.47 



30.18 
30.90 



.05 



.19 



,36 



-.16 



'.15 



Effect size computed by dividing the experimental -control difference by standard deviation of control group 
posttest. . 

I 

^Statistically significant (£ ^ .05) difference on adjusted means or pre-post gain: 
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Figure 8a. 
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According to this measure, students in the experimental' group gainecj an 

average of nearly 15% on the diagnostic measure (SD » .12), while the 

\ 

control group gained virtually none (3X, SD ■ .06). These differences in 
gSin scores were highly significant, £ < .003. In addition, the 
experimental group gained 2.1 words on the word attack subtest of the 
WoodcoclT- John son, while the control group gained only 1.2 during the same 
time period. This increase was highly statistically significant for the 
experimental group (Jt » 2.87, £ < ?8JT, but only approached significance for 
the control group (Jt ■ 1.96, £ < .07). 

Social measures . The teacher survey results were completely positive 
in that all teachers Involved (7) thought tutoring was a good idea in 
special education, thought the students benefited from this project, and 
^believed that tutoring c<JOyld help improve social skills. Although two 
teachers thought the tutoring materials employed were somewhat limitecf in 
that they may have represented an interest level lower than^the age of the 
students, all teachers were .in favor of tutoring interventions as applied in 
special education and suggested several other interventions including math, 
speVltng, and writing. All students reported enjoying the intervention, and 
thought that it was a good thing to do in school. Two children reported 
some socf^al difficulty with their particular*tutoring companion. 

Effects of tutoring on student attitude were nonsignificant, with 
students in both experimental and control groups repo?^ng highly positive 
attitudes in personal, school, and reading areas. 

v» Results and Discussion 

Information from the individual progress charts as well as thp strong" 

pre-post differences on the criterion measure and the significant gaini In 

'no * . 
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word attack on the Wood cock -John son strongly suggest that learning disabled 
and beh|v1ora11y disordered students are able to teach each other In peer 
tutoring settings and learn critical reading skills via this type of 
structured tutoring. The galo scores were considered to be particularly 
strong, considering several of the tutor pairs were not Involved as often as 
the project thought optimal. It must also be mentioned that the students 
Involved in peer tutoring were not taken away from their regular resource 
room or self-contained direct Instructional time, but were involved In 
Instructional activities supplementary to the reading programs they were, 
already receiving. Since scheduling these pairs of students across a wide 
variety of settings was a complex task. It 1$ not possible to specify 

r 

exactly the activities of the control students'. Indeed, this would be 
Impossible to assess as experimental students tutoring was undertaken at 
differing times from early, In the morning until late In the afternoon, 
depending upon the school and the tutoring pair. It was known, however, 
that control students received an equal amount of time In resource and self- 
contained settings and that It Is highly unlikely that tutoring students 
received any additional allocated time for the task of reading. In fact, 
the control activities most commonly replaced by the tutoring Intervention 
were indiy>^Wl seatwork or teacher-led instructiort. To this extent, thenp 
it can be>$^n th/t the tutoring gains were quite strong and represented a 



can be^^Jen th^ the tui 
itive alternai^e to all 



positive alternate to alternate activities of special education students 
when not engaged directly by the teacher in one-to-one teaching or small- > 

group instruction, this Information is considered to be of substantial 

1 

interest,' because commonly, teachers in resource or self-contained settings 
do not have time or scheduling convenience to be completely on-task with all 

students at all times. This type of peer tutor injg, then, apparently can 

\ • ■ 
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meet the needs of teachers to (a) provide student^with additional practice' 
activities in a structured setting, and (b) provide a method for monitoring 
their activities without being in direct contact with them. 

One difficulty in interpreting the present results as completely 
general izable was the fact that project personnel from outside the classroom 
supervised the tutoring, rather than the teacher. This was done for two 
reasons: First, to provide additional assistance to teachers whose 
schedules were already demanding, and secondly, to monitor the tutoring 
sessions in a fashion which will be consistent across the many different 
school settings utilized by the Investigators. To this extent, and 
particularly in the schools in which only one pair of students may have been 

ir 

involved in tutoring at one time, the supervision may have been more intense 
than could be reasonably expected were these interventions applied directly 
in special education settings. It was demonstrated in the study, however, 
that one individual who could have been a teacher's aide, could monitor as 
many as three pairs of s.tudents at one time, and that monitoring even one 

pair of students* could provide those students an opportunity to practice 

I 

positive social responses in addition to the regular reading skills. It 

must also be mentioned that in an Informal sense, much off-task behavior was 

observed in several tutoring pairs, particularly ones below fourth-grade 

level, ^nd that the level of social maturity necessary for effective 

tutoring performance is something which needs to be investigated by 

researchers and individual teachers In designing and implementing these 

tutoring programs. However, it was observed that although in some settings, 

on-task behavior and appropriate responses were less than might have been 

considered optimally desirable, an examination of Individual progress charts 

indicates that virtually all students, in fact, gained reading competence 
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from the intervention. This assertiprt is also supported by the fact that 
all students indicated gain on the pre- and post measures. 

That the students did not show significantly different gains on the 
Woodcock -Johns on Total Reading Score is disappointing, but not p^ticularly 
surprising. First, the major question in hand was whether handicapped 
students in sarfie-age peer tutoring sijtuations could be successful in 

♦ 

teaching critical reading skills at *all, and to this extent, the project was 
quite successful. The issue of whether, generalized reading gain, as 
measured on a norm -referenced test, was made is vulnerable to two specific 
threats: (a) students in control group conditions were also receiving, a 
similar, if not equivalent, amount of reading instruction in other content 
areas which could also be expected to transfer to the norm-referenced 
measure, and (b) the issue of' whether the result of a tutoring program 
resulted in general gains on an overall reading achievement test is more an 
Issue of general izabi 11 ty than specific training in and specific assessment 
of the tutoring process. That is, did the knowledge acquired through the 
tutoring process and demonstrated to have been acquired through this process 
qeneraiize to another reading task? This question is somewhat removed from 
the question of whether students can, in fact, impart critical reading 
skills to each other even though they are at a similarly low level of 
reading themselves. To this extent, the outcome was uncertain and can 
hardly be dismissed as an intervention because of this lack of gain over an 
eight-week and sometimes very short-term program. It was noted, however, 
that the /-experimental group gains in the word-attack subtest did. In' fact, 
surpass those of the control group. Coupled with the significant results of 
the criterion test and the individual progress charts, this does lend weight 
to the assertion that, in fact^ many of the skills did generame to the ' 

norm-referenced measure. 
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The fact that students did not score differently on the measures of 
attitudes was also not surprising for two reasons: 

(1) All students at pretest -were seen to have extr^ely positive 
attitudes which they expressed toward themselves, their schools, and reading 
content areas, these attitudes were positive irrespective of level of 
reading' prof iciency, which in all cases, could be assumed to be low. These 
positive attitudes, then, probably reflect the high level of community ^ 
organization and parental involvement found in schools in the Cache_D1strict 
and arp probably reflective of this fact more than others. Although the 
attitudes of handicapped students toward themselves have traditionally been 
reported as being low, it is clear from this investigation that this need 
not be a blanket assumption of all special education children. In fact, the 
results of this particular investigation indicate that in some cases, at 
least, attitudes of mildly handicapped students' can be quite high. 

(2) It is also likely that, given the nature of the peer tutoring 
intervention in which neither student is clearly "in charge" and both 
students were of similar age and ability levels, positive changes in 

attitude were less likely to result, than in otber configurations. 

^ . I 
In summary, therefore, .this tutoring project can generally be stated 

to have been a highly successful one. Learning disabled and behavioral ly 

disordered students were able to successfully tutor each other as*peers and 

gain critical reading skills in the process. These gains were significantly/ 

greater tiian those made by control students. T+re gains made by students lii 

'word .attack skills as measured by a norm«referenced test were significant, 

whilejhe same was not true of controls over the same time period. Although 

gains made by. students acting as both tutors and tutees were strong, no 

apparent benefit to student attitude was observed. This lack of improvement 
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In attitude may have been a function of the particular nature of the 
intervention or the fact that general attitudes on the part pf^this 
particular population were already quite high. 
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EXPERIMENT 4, 
LEARNING DISABLED AND BEHAVIORALLY DISORDERED 
STUDENTS AS CROSS-AGE TUTORS 

The objective of this particuUr investigation was to determine 
whether older .handicapped studerrts could effectively tutor you..ger 
handicapped students in the area of reading. Outcoraes investigated in this 
study included the same as those, in Experiment 3: academic functioning and 
soci<il/emotional functioning, as measured by attitudes toward self, school, 
and riding. In this investigation, tutors were chosen to be different in 
.age and ability level, with a clearly defihed tutor functioning well above 
the reading level of the tutee. Although handicapped students have often 
been employed as tutees in investigations such as this (Jenkins. -Mayhal 1 . 
^'eschka, & Jenkins. 1978). researchers have rarely addressed the use of 

I 

% 

learning disabled or behaviorally disordered students as tutors, tutor ing 
othfer Jrandicapped stgdents (see literature Review in /appendix Q^.The 
benefits of cross-age tutoring in special education settings -w^s expected to 
be that (a) one member of thje tutoring pair would be expected to have 
mastery'of the material being tutored and. therefore, could be expected to 
be quite*effective in delivering corrective feedback without a great deal of 
supervision, and (b) since previous resea||^ers such as Allen (1976) - 
indicated that one benefit of tutoring may be the fact that the younger 
• tutee may look up to .the older tutor. thi$ affective benefit would be . ^ 
potentially obtainable in a crossr^ge tutoring setting. To this extent, 
cross-age tutoring in sp.ecial education settings c^ld be regarded as 
potentially a very effective way of supplementing direct individual teacher- 
led instruction in the classroom. .Although , the use of cross-age tutors was 
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thought to be berveficial in the above ways, several drawbacks were 
hypothesized at the beginning of this project. These potentiaV drawbacks 
included the following: (a) only one student of each tutoring pair would 
ostensibly be directly working on material at an optimal academic level, 
and (b) since resource rooms tend to schedule around ability groupings, 
scheduling of this type of tutoring intervention may present problems. If, 
in fact, it could not be demonstrated that tlie tutor had also benefited on 
reading, measures, then the use of the tutor's time would be difficult to 
justify, particularly since the tutors themse^Tves in the present instance 
would be greatly in need of reading instruction. In addition, if scheduling 
of students at different ability levels to be in the resource setting at the. 
same time presented great difficulties, this type of cross-age tutoring may 
not be feasible even if the benefits could (Bfe demonstrated. It can th6n be 
concluded that, although the cross-age tutoring intervention addressed some 
of ttre problems particularly hypothes-ized for the peer tutoring, (i.e., more 
controlled monitoring of behavior by the tutor and better corrective 
feedback), it also brought with it additional problems with respect to 
scheduling and potential benefits. 

Outcome of the cross-age tutoring intervention, ther;efore, was far from 
a foregone conclusion. Literature searches conducted by the present 
investigators failed to shed light on the particular issues of importance to 
utilization of cross-age tutors in tutoring interventions in special 
education. In addition, similar problems for the use of appropriate 
academic and social measures as Experiment 3 were also evident. For this 
reason, a pilot investigation similar to that employed" in Experiment 3 was 
conceptualized and. conducted. The pt'lot. investigation paralleled the pilot* 

investigation in Experiment 3 and intended to provide inlTormation concerning 

if 
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the potential of this type of tutoring intervention and the potential of the 
proposed measurement devices to uncover gains made by this . 
Intervention. 

Pilot Investigation 

Subjects - • , 

Subjects were six elementary- age students involved in three tutoring 
dyads from one school Ui Logan School District. These six students 
represented grade levels 2 through 5 and had all been identified as learning 
disabled by Public Law 94-142 and local school district criteria which 
^included a 40% discrepancy between actual performance and ability in each of 
at least two S{jec>fic academic content areas. In' addition, one of the six 
students had additionally been referred for behavior problems. These three 
pairs had been recommended by the resource teacher in this particular school 
as having potential for benefiting from a tutoring intervention. Three of 
the subjects were boys and three were girls. One tutoring pair was composed 
of two girls, one was composed of a girl tutoring a b^y, and one pair was 
composed of one bo^y tutoring one girl. 

/ Materials 

Tutoring materials . Materials to be chosen for use during the pilo^ . 

investigation were the same as those in Experiment 3: Grant Von Harrison's 

"Beginning Reading Materials" (1979). These materials had been previously 

selected as effective in meeting the requirements of "structured .tutoring" 

(Harrison, 1976)' and had been, thought to be of potential for being effective 

as high as that in Experiment 3. Again, these materials were chosen because 

thQy followed specific sequenced skills that could be easily utilized by 
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Students with learning disabilities or behavior disorders, and they 
presented phonetically relevant Information In a manner that has been found 
in the past to be particularly usefuj with students In special education 
placements. It was also Important as In Experiment 3 to provide materials 
which would provide some continuity across schools and yet teach some 
specific skills not necessarily telng covered by the regular'^eacher 's 
regular materials. For' this reason, it would be much easier to evaluate the 
effects of the tutoring materials per se and not effects of the general 
reading program in the particular school. These materials, as in Experiment 
3, were also edited to remove extraneous notes, comments, and directions to 
the tutor which were Interspersed throughout the materials. Although It was 
thought that the tutors would be on a higher level of reading and , maturity 
tWn the tutees, it was also felt that their level was not necessarily high 
enough to benefit from the written feedback and directions provided 
throughout the tutoring materials, and that, in fact, these directions may 
provide a source of distraction to the tutors. The resulting materials, . 
then, followed (i^ar and simple steps, and lessons were easily utilized by 
learning disabled and behavidrally disordered students as tutors in tutoring 
settings (see Appendices M and R). 

Academic measures . The two measures included for use as evaluation 

✓ 

procedures for the tutoring interventions were the same those used in 
Experiment 3: that is, a criterion-referenced measure of the exact c*oJrt%ijt 
being taught in either beginning reading level 1 or beginning reading level* 
2 materials. Although again this would provide the most direct measure of ' 
the ability of students to tutor other students in these particular skills;' 
however, an additional measure of the ability of students to apply such 
information from the materials to more general reading tasks was also 
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employed, in the Woodcock -Johnson Psycho-E^lucational Battery, Reading 
subtests^^ Tjiese were also considered important materials to use in this 
particular investigation because the tutori themselves may have been 
assessed on a higher level of the criterion measures than the actual » 
mate^ia^s they were tutoring on, and evaluation of tutor gain in this case 
would be considered to be more complex. It was thought that the use of the 
Woodcock -Johnson in this case would assist in making evaluations of any 
tutor gains which might be seen in reding (see Appendix I). 

Attitude measures . Again, the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory was 
chpsen to be used as a measure of self-esteem for this particular project. 
The Coopersmith Inventory has, as mentioned before, in the past generated 
ade(Juate reliability and validity and did provide for measures of attitude 
towards self, home, and school. 

Procedure 

^ 

Project personnel met with the students Involved in the pilot study 
Individually, administered the pretests, and . Introduced them to the tutoring 
process. After the pretests had been adfhinistered and some rapport 
established between the students and the investigators, investigators met 
with individual tutors and outlined basic rules for tutoring which were the 
same\as Experiment 3. . • 

1. S1t*next to, rather than across from, the student you are tutoring. 

2. Remember to .give positive feedback and praise as often- as possible, 
l^id never criticize or ridicule the other student's performance. 

3. Be certain that the student has mastered the material in each step 
before proceeding to the next 9'tep. 
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4. When a student does make an error, correct h1fn or her 1mmedi*fc«Jy 
and ask that the student read the ^ord or words correctly immediately 
following the correction by the tutor. ' . 

In addition to the above four rules, which were the same as those 
delivered to students in Experiment 3, students in this Investigation were 
informed tlr^t some students may make progress slowly and that the tutor 
should be particularly certain to exhibit patience and not to expect the 
student to make strong gains in very short periods of time. The importance 
of the student's role as tutor was also emphasized to the student, and the 
importance of his role in making important changes in the tutee's academic 
functioning was also underlined. 



After the basic rules for tutoring had been outlind to the student, the 
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investigator and the student roleplayed a tutoring situation in which the 
investigator was the tutor and the student, the tutee. following several 
minutes of this in which the student declared that he tinderstood the ^ 
situation, the roles were reversed, and the student was asked to be the 
tutor. By this method, model. for prompting, correcting, modeling, and 
praising student responses were given to the student and he/sh^ Immediately 
was able to practTce them. Finally, when the student had exhibited to the 
satisfaction of the investigator competence! as o tutor, he was asked to- 
tutor with the tutee who was brought in to be tutored under the observation 
of the investigator. When it appeared that Jhe. tutor exhibited appropriate 
behaviors to the tutoring situation, the tutoring intervention was 

« 

implemented. These tutoring sessions were like those in Experiment 3 in 

that they took place for a 30-minute period, but were unlike those of 

I* 

Experiment 3 in that one student acted as a student for the entire 30 
minutes. The pilot study was conducted in the Logan School District for a 

^ / 
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period of six weeks In addition to one week of pretesting and training and 
one week of follow-up. As in Experiment 3, results of the posit-tests were 
difficult to interpret unequivocally due to the lack of a comparison group 
and the fact that some ongoing readying instruction by the resource teacher 
may have influenced post-test scores. As in Experiment 3, however, 
substantial progress was documented between pre- and post-test measures on 
the criterion measure, particularly on the part of the tutees, and it is 
thought that much of this progress was due to the tutoring intervention. 
Less progress was documented on the part of the tutors, although it must be 
acknowledged that tutors in most cases received a criterion measure 
different from that which they had been tutoring on and were clearly 
performing at ceiling levels. The attitude measures as reported on the 
Cooper-Smith Self-Esteem Inventory as in the pilot investigation of * 
Experiment 3 were also found to be[ extremely positive and to reflect \ 
potential for a qeiling effect in a larger study. 

As stated previously, it was not known forJ certain whether the observed 
gains on the criterion measure were due to the tutoring intervention; 
however, considering the fact that tutoring materials were different from 
the classroom materials, the tutoring sessions were of relatively short 
duration, and that similar gains had been observed in other pilot 
investigations, it was felt that peer tutoring as employed in this instance 
has provided strong supplement to the students, particularly the tutees' 
educational program. The Woodcock -Johnson test, although it was determined 
to be acceptable for use ais a pre-post measure, was not employed as a post- 
' test measure because of the global nature of the assessment and the fact 

« 

that only a few short weeks had passed between pre-testing. 
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Implications 

t 

Implications of this pilot investigation indicated to the inyestigators 
that tf\e 9ross-age tutoring intervention as designed was also a viable one , 
with which to investigate a larger sample of students under appropriate 
controls. The teacher reported being extremely positive about the tutoring 
intervention; in fact, was reluctant to disco^Jtinue the tutoring 
Intervention at the end of the pilot study. This teacher felt that three 

pairs of students could easily be managed at one time without unduly. • 
disturbing the class. The pre-post gains were encouraging to the 
1nves4:1gators and indicated that handicapped students could be effective 
teachers of younger handicapped students with respect to critical reading 
skills. It was determined also not to use the Cooper-Smith Self^lsteem ' 
Scale f^r the same reasons as those given in the pilot investigation of 
Experiment 3. that (a) many of the questions did not directly reflect 
attitudes or behaviors which were likely to be affected by tutoring, and (b) 
the very positive attitude approaching a ceiling effect were observed on 
this measure. It was decided to use a different measure of attitude in the 
experimental study. This measure was the scale developed by Marascuilo and 
Levin (1968) which was employed in the third experiment, peer tutoring, and 
has been demonstrated in the past to discriminate successfully between good 
and poor readers and to exhibit strong internall^onsistency and validity. 

On of the basis of the pilot investigation it was found that with V 
relatively small modifications, a larger experimental study could be ' 
involved. It was decided to proceed wi.th the tutoring intervention as 
outlined, but to change only the attitude measure as described above^ 
(see Append?™^. 



P ^ Experimental Study: Experiment 4 

^ 9 ■ 

I Subjects 

^ Subjects for the larger experimental study were 47 elementary-age 

V learning and/or behaviorally disordered students attending five different 

^ elementary schools in the iogan public school system. Participating 

teachers in the Logan District were asked to idlntlfy pairs of students who 

■ would be appropriate for cross-age tutoring Interventions (i.e., for each 
pair, teachers were asked to select students who would get along well, read 

P at a differing, level with one student easily exhij^iting mastery of content 

m and to select pairs of students who would not present substantial scheduling 

difficulties. In this manner, a total Of 27 learning disabled and 
I behaviorally disordered children were Idattified for tutors and tutees in 

the experimental group. In addition, 20 children were selected for use as 

■ control students. These students were taken from Identical settings in the 
I identical schools and using the same resource and regular class teachers as 

those In the experimental schools, with the only exception being scheduling 

■ or matching difficulties preventing them from being easily integrated into 
^ the tutoring program. These 30 boys and 17 girls included 9 first grade 
• students, 9 second grade students, 5 third grade students* 8 fourth grade 
ft students* 11 fifth grade students, and 5 sixth grade students. Average 

percentile reading level across all students as assessed by the Woodcpck- 

■ . Johnson Pretest was 23 (SD « 8.2). In addition, all students had been 
^ officially classified by the school .district^ as learning disabled and 

■ behaviorally disordered according to Public Law 94-142 and local school 
to district criteria, which, for the LD chi Idren, -included a 40% discrepancy 

between, ac^lievement and ability. 

■ 
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Materials 

Tutoring itiatenials . Tutoring materials were the same as those employed 

V; 

in the pildt investigation. Four books were compiled which mere modified 
from the two beginning books by Harrison (1979). The first two books 

presented the content taught In Beginning Reading I, whlSe the third and 

I 

fourth tutoring books represented the first and second half of Beginning ^ 
Reading II (see Appendices M and R). 

Academic measures . The criterion test from the Harrison materials were 
again employed as pre- and postmeasures of correct reading skills being 
taught in the tutoring setting. In addition, probe sheets were developed 
based upon 100 randomly selected words covered during each reading book, 
and used in the experimental study of Experiment 3. Three forms of probes 
for each book were used as continuous measurement to document progress which 
may have occurred in reading skills during the course of the program. 
Although it was thought that the criterion tests were good pre- and 
postmeasures by themselves, it was also felt than an annotation of these 
criterion tests administered as one-minute timings at frequent intervals 
would give a good Indication of ongoing fM^ogreSs which may have occurred 
during the tutoring intervention. Copies of the probes and criterion tests 
are given in Appendix T. As can be seen, three separate versions of each 
probe were developed as 1n Experiment 3 so that the students would not 
simply be able to memorize the order of the words in each probe. Finally, 
the three reading subtests from the Woodcock -Johnson Psycho-Educational 
Battery were administered as pre-post measures bf word, attack, sight-word * 
reading, and reading comprehension. 

Attitude measures . The Attitude Toward School Measures developed by 
Mariscuilo and L-evin (1968) were employed as measures of attitude change for 
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the experimental study, (see Appendix S). 

t. « 

Procedure " ' 

■» 

The total peer tutoring intervention lasted 12 weeks, including one " 
week of pretesting and tutoring instruction, ten weeks of direct tutoring, 
and on (B week of posttesting ar^l feedback. First, all experimental and 
control students were administered all measures described above. Then, 
students identified as tutors were met with individually by project staff 
and introduced to the methods of structured tutoring as outlined in the 
pilot study; It was not intended that even a one- or two-meeting 
orientation with supervised practice would be sufficient to teach all there 
was to learn about tutoring. It was felt, however, that the best exercise 
was tutoring itself. Therefore', the tutoring started soon after gen-er^l 

instruction with the assumption that corrective feedback along the way on 

♦ 

the part -of project personnel in the best practices of tutoring would be 

most helpful. Although the amount of time spent for tutoring sessions were 
t 

made similar across the district at 30 minutes per session, the number of 
sessions per week varied considerably. Th/refore, 6 experimental. Students 
were involved in tutoring interventions fiLe days a week. Two were involved 
four days a week, and 19 were involved in jtutoring two or three days a. week. 
These tutoring sessions occurred durinc|/the spring semester of the school 
year, and each session was direcTTy supervised by project staff who, without 
actually delivering reading lessons or content, were available when students 
had questions about a word or were available to deliver corrective feedback 
on tutoring procedures. At regular intervals, tutees were administered one- 
minute timings on the criterion probes, and numbers correct and errors were 
reported for each student. Since the tutors had already, demonstrated 
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mastery of the tutoring matefrials and it seemed inappropriate to ^robe on 
materials not being involved in the tutoring intervention, the tutee only in 
this case was given regular probes, and not the tutor. At the end of 10 
weeks of direct tutoring sessions, sfudents- were met with individually, 
given all posttest measures, administered the questionnaire regarding their 
own feelings about tutoring, and given feedback on the tutoring project. A 
questionnaire was also given to the teachers involved in the tutoring 
project. Both questionnaires are included in Aopendix U. 

Results on academic measures . Number fp words read correctly per 
minut^e and number of errors per minute on the probes were collected, and 
samples of these charts are given in the individual progress records which 
follow. Because the'different forms of the probe represent doubtless 
differentially difficult items for each student, dependfng on which words 
were presented first versus last on the list, data are presented in graphic 
form as a moving average (N « 3), 4s in Experiment 3. In other words, each 
data point on the following charts indicates the score on a given day 
weighted with the score of the previous assessment plus thie following 
assessment. In this manner, a smooth moving average was computed which 
provides a measure of progress unaffected by the "fluctuations of different 
• probes being used. As can be seen on the charts which follow, substantial 
progress as assessed by these measures was observed on all tutored students. 
Although, as in Experiment 3, these are not single-subject charts in a 
purely experimental sense and individual data points do not represent 
specific performance on specific day$,^t still s^e^juite possible from 
these measures to infer that handicapo^ students can in fact benefit 
strongly from other handicapped st^d^ts tutoring them in critical reading 
skills. 
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TABLE TWO 

LOGAN DISTRICT RESULTS 





N 




(SO) 


POST 
T (SO) 




GAIN 
(SO) 


POST 
AOJ. 7 


EFFECT 
SIZE* 


letter Sounds • Test 1 
Tuteti 

Tutors 
Control 


11 
3 

12 


24.45 
27.33 
24.33 


(2.94) 

(3.06^) 
(4.S0) 


2>>09 
26.00 
24.58 


(2.47) 
(1.00) 
(5.32) 


.09 
-.04 

.01 


(.10) 
(.12) ^ 
(.11) 


27.75 
24.60 , 
25.33 


.45 


Sight Words • Test 1 
Tuttes 

Tutors 
Control 


11 
3 
12 


31;82 
71. DO 
48.67 


(19.59) 
(22.00) 
(4U75[ 


51. 4S 
71.33 
62.50 


(25.90) 
U9.55) 
,^35.00) 


.17 
.00 
.12 


(.16) 
(.33) 
M.12) 


65.85 
55.53 
63.91 


.06 


Decoding Nonsense Words - Test I 
\^ Tuteei 

Tutors 
Control 


11 
3 
12 


11.00 
6. DO 


(5.98) 
(8<54) 
(8.05) 


13.64 / (9.91) 
12.004^(9.54) 
11.0^^^10.09) 


.26* 

.03 
.16 . 


(.22) 
(.29) 
(.24) 


15.60 
8.60 < 
12.32 


.33 


Sight Wor«s - Test 2 
Tutees 
Tutors 
Contro 1 

--«B>. . .. 


1 

ID 
7 


131.00 
122. DO 
117.43 


(12.93) 
(16.78) 


85.00 
130.40 
122.86 


(•) 
(12.87) 
(16.87) 


^.35 
.06 
.04 


(-) 
(.08) 
(.04) 


78.91 
131.59 
127.75 




^ Decoding Nonsense Words • Test 2 
Tutees 
Tutors 
Contjrol 


1 

ID 
7 


38.00 
29.50 
28.14 , 


(-) 
(7.35) 
(12.50) 


32.00 
34.30 
27.57 


(-) 

(6.38> 
(10.36) 


-.11 
.09 
-.01 


' (-) 
' <.06) 
(.11) 


27.31 
26.12 
30.43 


.42 


DveViil Gain on All Decoding 
Subtilsts - Tests 1 li 2 
^ Tulees 

Tutors 

Control 


13 
14 

20 










.21 
.07 
.09 


(.24) 
(.13) 
(.21) 




.57 
-.09 


Dverall Gain on All Sight 
Words - Tests 1 li 2 

Tutees 

Tutors 

Cnn t r n 1 


13 
14 

20 










.12 
.05 
' .09 


(.2t) 
(.15) 
(.11) 




,27 
-.36 


Dverall Gain on Diagnostic » 
Tests I & 2 

Tutees 

Tu tof s 

Control 


13 
14 

20 










J 

.13 
.06 
.06 


(.16) 
(.11) 
(.10) 




^ .00 


^ — f ■ 

• 


N 


PPE 

7 ^ (SO) 


POST 
7 ' (SO) 


7 (SO) 


POST 
AOJ. n 


EFFECT 
SIZE 


WJ Letter/Word ID 
Tutees 
Tutors 
Control 


13 
14 

2D 


17.46 
29.86 
24.00 


(6.13) 
(6.07) 
(9.43) 


19.31 
30.00 
24,90 


(4.57) 
(5.13) 
(8.24) 


1.85 
.U 
.90 


(J. 60) 
(2.96) 
(2.97) 


24.20 
25.28 
24.72 


-.06 

.07 


WJ Word Attack 
Tutees 

Tilt nrC 

Control 


13 
14 

20 


5.23 
11.29 
7.10 


(4.82) 
(4.50) 
(6.09) 


7.54. 
13.79 
7.75 


(4.74) 

(4.85) 
(5.23) 


2.3M 
2.50* 
.65 


(4.92) 

(3. on 

(3.70) 


9.31 
1.50 
8.27 


.13 

,62 


Passage Co<np. 
Tutees 
Tutors 
Control 


13 
14 

20 


4.38 
13.00 
8.75 


(3.82) 
(3.68) 
(6.12) 


6.54 
13,07 
10.20 


C3.76) 
(4.04) 
(6.13) 


2.16 
.07 
1.45 


(3.02) 
(1.86) 
(2.09) 


10.45 
10.17 


.05 
-.16 


* WJ Percentile Score 
Tutees 
Tutors 
Control 


13 
14 

2D 


21.54 
19.14 
22.20 


(20.82) 
(16.85) 
(19.34) 


22*77 
19.71 
23.15 


(21.63) 
(16.72) 
(19.88) 


1.23 
.57 
, .95 


(18.32) 
(10.38) 
(S.57) 


22.22 
21.12 
22.19 


.00 
-.05 


Attitudes 
Tutees 
Tutors 
Control 


13 
14 

2D 


27.69 
29.86 
28.90 


(*.76) 
(5.68) 
(5.40) 


30.38 
28.57 
2B.9Q 


(4.96) 
(5.42) 
(6.15) 


?.69* 
-1.29 
0.00 




31.07 
27.93 
28 8S 


.36 
-.15 



Gor^tro) group posttest. 

•Significant (.05) group 6r gain score difference. 
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Scores on all pre- and post measi^es are given in Table 2. the 
criterion test, percentage of words correctly read was computed on pre- and 
posttest scores, as in Experiment 3. The pretest score was subtracted from 
the posttest score and a new variable, gain score on the diagnostic measure, 
was developed. On this' measure, gains of the tutees (2U) was double that 
of the control students (lOX): , These differences were statistically 
significant (£ < .05). The gain score of the tutors made on this di.agnostic 
^ -^instrument, however, was only 8!lf, comparable to that of the control 

students. In addition, the gain score exhibited by tu^rs and tutees on the 
Woodcock -Johnson Word-attack subtest (means of 2.75 versus 2.83 
respectively) was substantially higher than the mean gain of control 
students (.65). Tutors and tutees both exhibited significant gains on. the 
Word-attack subtest (t^ » 3.16, \ < .004), with tutors independently 
exhibiting significant gains (t^ « 3.11, £< .003). By contrast, control 
students did not exhibit significant gain^ (t^ » .78, £ < ,44). Significant 
differences for tutees, tutors, or control students were not observed on 
word reading, reading comprehension, or total reading subscores of the 
Woodcock -Johnson. 

Results on the Social measures , ^0n the attitude instrument, tutees 
were seen to gain significantly more than the control group with mean gain 
scores of 2.69 versus .00, respectively. This seems to indicate a 
significant differq^ptial gain on the part of tutees. The attitude gain was 
statistically significant (t^ = 2.08, £< .05) on the part of the tutees. and 
non-significint on the part of controls' (£ < 1.00) or tutors (£ > .20). 

Results 

In summary, the information gained on the criterion tests, the norm- 



'referenced academic tests, and the attitude measures indicate that cross-age 
tutoring is a potentially productive and effective intervention which can be 
be implemented in special education classrooms with re-latively little 
.difficulty. It was seen that tutees appeared to gain substantially more 
than tutors, although the tutors did not differ frtSb control students on the 
whole. The exception to this was the differentially superior performance of 
the tutors on the Woodcock -Johnson word-attack subtest. It was thought that 
the tutors gained substantially ori this measure. Because^'of the highly 
differential amount bf corrective feedback' on decoding skills, they were 
required to tutor stude/nts several times a week for a period^of over 10 
weeks. In fact, the tutors were descriptively lower than control groups in 
gain score on other subtests, ?f the Woodcock -Johnson, but rttt^se differences 
wertf jlot statistically significant, and, in fact, teacher reports gave no 
evidence to believe that tutors differentially lost reading skills compared 
with students who did not tutor on these other measures. 

The individua*! progress charts and the significant gains in the 
Tdi agnostic instrument on the part of the tutees indicate that handicapped 
students &an, in fact, be quite potent as tutors of other handicapped 
stu^lents and that the net result of this tutoring may be to take a ^ 
substantial amount of pressure off the resource or special class teacher. 
As mentioned in Experiment 3, one interpretive difficulty involved in this 
experiment was that, in fact, it was project staff and not resource tedchers 
who were actively monitoring the tutoring project. The extent to which 
teachers themselves- could, in fact, monitor these pairs and conduct their 
own instruction was not determined through the present investigation, 



\ although informally teachers expressed no concern that this could be done 




for supervision, d1d^a|te over thfs responsibiljity with no apparent 
difficulty. *In addition, the scheduling dif:ficulties which were foreseen as 
causing problems wi^th cross-age tutorini) were not appreciably realized, and 
those difficulties which did occur were overcome relatively easily. The 
result of these findings indicates then that resource and self-contained 
special education teachers woqld benefit well from interventions in which 
some of their handicapped students served as tutors for students who were 

• V 

0 

less high functioning. Although the academic benefits to these tutors were 
less prominent than they w^re to the. tutees, they were nonetheless tangible. 
It is also possible that the tutors themselves could be utilized as tutees 
in other investigations to help^give them added additional individualized 
instruction, . m • 

The finding of significant gains in attitudes on the part of tutees but 

not tutors came as somewhat of a surprise to the investigators, particularly 

in light of the commonly expressed notion (Allen, 1976) that tutors would be 

the individual expected to gain most in self-esteem and attitude (see 

literature reviews and appendix). Strodtbeck, Ronchi , and Hansel! (1976), 

however, provide a rationale for the observed differences in attitudes of 

the tutees, .These authors suggest that a student who is employed as a tutee 

which involved a tutor to whom that student looks up may, in fact, feel more 

positive towards him/herself because of the positive attention he/she 

receives from the older tutor. In other words, a student may feel that 

fitnce he/she , receives this positive tutoring support, he may be more subject 
^'/V- ■ ... ■ ■ ~. . 

.,0?itive self-attitudes. It must tie maintained, /however, that findings 

similar to the same-age tubqring project were found in that all students, 

experimental and control, scored very higih in attitudes on the-pre and post 

measures. In ^a(|t, it could be asserted that although special education 

'J 
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students have typically been considered to exhibit Ifli self-esteem and poor 
attitudes, in fact, students in this rural community of northern Utah do 
not. And, although this study indicates that these attitudes can.be 
improved even higher than 'they are, it does appear that the priority fdr 
Improving attitudes in this particular geographical location may be lower 
than other settings, for example, urban settings.; 

All students interviewed expressed enthusiasm for the tutoring project 
both tutors and tutees alike, and thought that it was a useful intervention 
in helping students learn to read better in special education settings. " 
Although all students responded positively to questions about their 
enjoyment of the- tutoring situation , in fact, informal observation on the 
part of project staff and teachers indicated that there may be a limit 
beyond which enthusiasm for tutoring programs tends to dwindle and this 
limit may be placed at from one tp-two months. In fact, a recent meta- 
analysis of tutoring in the regular grades (Cohen, Kulik, & Kulik, 1983) 
indicates that the relative effects of tutoring after the iFirst month tend 
to dissipate. This* finding is congruent with the observations of many of 
those whoiy/Worked in school settings but not always supported by researchers 
whose investigations are, in fact, often necessarily short: students, 
teachers, and other school personnel often report that students have a 
preference for novelty and any interventjon, no matter how powerful at 
first, may tend to wine in interest after several weeks. In fact, it was 
remarked to one of the project staff by one of the teachers that the 
tutoring intervention itself, would be a useful procedure because the second 
semester of the year had bwgun and students had begun to become tired of 
"the same old thing." AJ^what point tutoring itself becomes "the same old 
^ thing/ however, cannot oe assessed from the results of the study. 



In addition, all teachers alike expressed enthusiasm for the tutoring 
interventions and expressed many settings in which this type of tu.toring may 
be appropria*te and materials which could 'tfe used, A few isolated criticisms 
of the materials similar to those in Experiment 3 were noticed: that 

« 

although the reading level was appropriate, the interest level of some of 
the materials, designjed for very young, students, may have been too low for 
some of the students in special education. This apparently did not bother 
the tutors who saw'' themselves as teachers, but may have been a negative 
. influence in sorhe cases on the tutees themselves. Nevertheless, all 
teachers agreed that tutoring had been a positive intervention and was an 
appropriate use of the special education student's time. Although one 
regular classroom teacher expressed concern that the tutor received as much 
reading instruction as possible, in fact, no special education teacher 
reported concern for loss of educational time to the tutor. 
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SuBoary and Conclusions 

The purpose of this research was to measure the effects 
on reading achievement and social acceptance of involving handicapped 
students as tutors. A total of 105 handicapped students were 
trained as tutors with an equal number in comparison groups 
who did not tutor. In addition to the tutors, 70 regular class 
students and 15 handicapped students particpated in the project 
as tutees. I 

Four separate experiments were conducted in which upper 
elementary grade handicapped students tutored from three to 
five times each week for a total of between 10 to 14 weeks. 
Tutoring sessions typically lasted iS-^to 20 minutes.' In the 
first experiment self-contained mentally retarded and ^learning 
disabled students tutored nonhandi-capped peers Tri'^gn language . 
The primary purpose of this study was to determine the effects 




/f tutoring on the social acceptance\of handicapped tutors through 
multiple observation of free-play interaction during^ recess . 
In the second experiment handicapped tutored first grade 
nonhandicapped students in reading. A combination of behaviorally 
handicapped and learning disabled students in both self-contained 
and resource setting^participated as tutors and comparison studints. 
To measure effects on reading achievement and self-cbncept a 
variety of standardized and criterion referenced tests were, 
adrainisterd to tutors and tutees in both the treatment and comparison 
groups. Experiment three was similar to the second experiment, 

except that handicapped students also participated as tutees. 

it 
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In the fourth experiment reading was again chosen a& the tutoring 
'topic, but_ handicapped students engaged in a form of companion 
study ^n which each continually traded rolei, as tutor and tutee. 
In all four experiments measures were taken of tutee performance 
as well as that of the tutor. \ 
The following conclus*ions can be drawn from the research conducted 
during this first year of the project: 

1) When given appropriate training' and supervision, handicapped 
students can function effectively as tutors. They can learn 
to demonstrate instWctional content, monitor tutee performance, 
and give appropriate feedback. While some students develop 
these skills more readily than other sutdents, even those with 
more severe handicaps were able to function in the tutoring 

role. ♦ ■ ' - 

2) Both tutors and - tutees/ experience growth in the topic 

tutordl^ Those in the sign languige- study developed an impressive 

signing vocabularvy in a relatively short period of time. Those 

in the reading studies usually showed more growth in. reading 

than comparison ^tudehts. This conclusion is important: because 
» 

it implies that teaching someone else» is an ef feet ive ,• but seldom 

used strategy for improviing learning'/araong a wide variety of 

i > 

handicapped' students. 

3) Socially isolated handicapped students often experience 
increased social acceptance as a result/ of tutoring nonhandicapped 
peers. While all of the handicapped tutors int^»jie sign language 
study did not show marked increases |n social interaction, some 

162 . 



made impressive gains. When the gains are compared with other 
students in similar self-contained settings, the improvements 
are especially meaningful. In other words, self-contained students 
(whether LD or EMR) , without some intervention like reverse-role 
tutoring, usually have little if any interaction with their 
peers, in the regular c,lassroora. 

4) ' For a variety of reasons conclusior^s regarding the 
effects of tutoring on self-concept cannot be staged with as 
much confidence as the conclusions concerning academic achievement 
and socail acceptance. Data from the seconc! experiment showed 
that handicapped tutors improved (over controls) in their percept io6£*^ 
of ability in tj'pics related to the topic tutored (reading and 
spelling). In e,xperiment four-^,^ handicapped tutees showed similar 
gain/s over student^- in a comparison group. While measures of 
general self-concept did not show^s ignif icant gains for Students 
in treatment groups, parents and teachers reported that self-concept 
was in their opinion the primary benefit of the program. 

5) Parents, teachers, and tutees perceive reverse-role^ 
tutoring as an effective intervention strategy in special education.. 
They believe that handicapped as well as nonhandicapped students 
receive a variety of academic and social benefits ifrom their 
participation in the program. Most parents report benefits 
they hav_^iioticed at home in addition to the observed benefits 
measured in the school, setting . ^ '-^ 
Future Research . ^ * ^ 

/he following questions should be addressed jAf utu re studies 
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involving handicapped students as tutors: 

1) How does reverse-role tutoring compare with other carefully 
def ined^wstructional treatments. In the present project tutoring 
was often compared with a variety of forms of classroom instruction, 
father^ than a single, carefully controlled treatment. Future 
data could give special educators more information concerning 
the worth of the tutoring strategy, ''when compared with alternative 
approaches under consideration. 

\2) Is there a novelty effect of reverse-role tutoring? 
With more repeated measures of tutor and tutee performance . dur ing 
the tutoring sessions', is there an optimum time period for tutoring 
to occur. With longer treatment time this question could be 
addressed. ' . 

3) In what dther content areas is reverse-role tutoring 
effective? While sign language and reading have sh^^ji real 
promise in the present project, would other content areas be 
as effective or even more appropriate? 

4) Are there othJr side benefits to reverse-role tutoring 
not measured in the present research project? Does sign language 
improve handicapped siTtdents communication skills with spoken 
English? Does reverse-role tutoring increase the social sensitivity 
of behaviorally handicapped tutors? ) 
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APPENDIX A 
Neadowbrook Sign Language Test 




'Student: 
fHxamlner : 



raw a line through each incorrectly signed word. 



I 
I 
I 
I 

r 

I 
I 
I 

■l i 3 
|a B C. D 

N 0 P Q 

I 
I 



MEADOWBROOjC SI G.N LANGUAGE TEST 



Age : 



COLOR 

Iblack 

jPURPLE 
BLUE 



FATHER 
SISTER 



I 
I 

I 
I 
I 



1ST AND 
SLIDE 
JUMP 



lILK 
CAKE 



SOCKS 

Ihouse 



RED 
BROWN 
YELLOW 
TAN 

4 5 6 7 
E F G H I 
R S T U V 

MOTHER 
BROTHER 1 

SIT 
SWING 



FLOWER 
CORN 



ICE CREAM 
PIE 

SHOES 

SMILE 

FLAG 
BREAD 



ORANGE 

Uhite / 

GREEN 
PINK ^ 

8 9 10 11 12 

Jf K L M 

i 

W X Y Z I 

GRANDFATHER 
BABY 

WALK 

ROLLER SKATE 



SANDWICH 
ORANGE 

COAT 

TELEPHONE 

TOOTHBRUSH 
B/tNANA 



13 14 15 



GRANDMOTHER 
FRIEND 

s 

RUN 

ICE SKATE 



COOKIES 
CAI^DY. 

BOOK 

RAIN • 

SOUP . , 
■^^OTATO 



i 



POPCORN 
SICK 
LOVE 
BIRD 

ELEPHANT 
DENTIST 

SHIP 
WORM 



BUTTERFLY 

LETTER 

BASKETBALL 

DOG 

HAPPY 

FALL 

EAT 

BEAR 

MUSIC 



JAM/ JELLY 
SLEEP 
DRINK 
CAT 

'/DOCTOR, 
KNIFE 
SHEEP 
SPIDER 
FISH 

BASEBALL 
AIRPLANE 

BIRTHDAY 
iVJNTER 
WORK 
TREE 
PLAY 



DANCE 

SWIM 

TIGER 

NURSE 

FORK 

COW 

TYPEWRITER 
DUCK 
HORSE 
CAR 

SPRING 

HELP 

CLEAN 

TABLE 

MONEY 



FRENCH FRIES CHOCOLATE MILK CHEESE 



SEW 
NO 

HOW 

AM 

YOU 

DO 

,FOOU 
IN 



(TV) TELEVISION WA^H 
TO , ' DEAR 



WHERE 

ARE 

YOUR 

LIVE 

HAIR 



WHAT 
LIKE 
MY 

NAME 
EYES ' 



CRY 



BICYCLE 
LION 

TEACHER 

SPOON 

Tu'kTLE 

JUMP ROPE 

POLICEMAN 

FOOTBALL 

RABBIT 

SUMMER ' 

MOUNTAIN 

SCHOOL 

CHAIR 

WATER 

EGG 

YES 
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IS 

FINE 
OLD, 



I 



J87 



HOW OLD ARE YOU? 
WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 
WHAT IS YOUR NAME? 



I AM 



WHAT IS YOUR TEACHER'S NAME? 
liHAT IS YOUR FRIEND'S ^jAME? 
WHAT toOD DO YOU LIKE] 
HOW ARE YOU? 
WHAX^O YOU LIKE TO DO? 
WHAT COLOR DO YOU LIKE? 
WHAT* COLOR ARE YOUR SHOES? 

« 

WHAT COLOR IS YOUR HAIR? 
WHAT COLOR ARE YOUR EYHS 
WHAT COLOR IS YOUR COAT? 
WHAT COLOR IS YOUR ilOUSE? 



I 



ERIC 



I LIVE IN 
MY NAME IS 



MY NAME IS 

MY FRIENDS 'S NAME IS 
I LIKE 
I AM FINE. 
I LIKE TO f 
. I LIKE 

MY SHOES ARE 

*^ 

MY HtIR IS 

, " - MY EYES ARE 

MY COAT IS 

MY HOUSE IS 



175 



188 
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APPENDIX B 
Free-Play Interaction Form 



I' 



I 




FR£E>PLAY INTERACTION FORM 



INTERACTION 



I 




1 



I 
I 



7 



DATE: 
DURATION: 

I NO. OF STUDENTS: 
NAME$ OF 5TUDENTS: 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

r 



TUTEE OR OTHER : 
JUDGMENT: 

DESCRIPTION OF INTERACTION 
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APPENDIX C 



Parent Phone Interview Guide 
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PARENT ?mm INTERVIEW GUIDE 

# 

Name , , -z * Phone 



> ■ 



Student's Name ^ Date Interviewed 

School % \ * Class ' 



1. a. Did lyour child mention anything to you about thq tutbring 

^)rogram that he/she was participating in? ves 

no 

b. What types of things did your child say dfbout the program? 



c, % How would you describe your' child's feelings about this tutoring 
program? " f 

very positive positive ^negative ^ ^ery negative ^ 

no opinion 



How would you describe your feelings as a parent about your child's 
participation in this tutoring program? 

very positive positive negative very negative 

no opinion ' v 



2. a, Bas^d on anything you noticed about your child, do you feel 

that this tutoring program had any effects on your child* in 
the following ways: 



f "Types of Effects Yei 

Language Ski lis ^ * " ' 

How he/siip feels about himself (self-esteem) 

Relating to other kids § people 

(social interaction) 



No 



If yes, give spe,cific exajpples: 



b. Has the amount of conversing yq^ur child does a^t liome : 

increased . decreased stayed the same \ 



3. ' 'Bid you do anything -at home to supplement or reinforce the skills 
being taught and. practiced by the tutoring program? 



yes 



no 



If yes, wha.t types of things did you do? 



4. a. Would you like t^o see this tutoring program continued in the 

scho.ol? / 



ye^ 



no 



b. Would you like to see your child participate in this program again 
next year? 



yes 



no 



5. 



Recommendations: What would you recommend we do differently in 
the future to make tl;iis tutoring program more succesful? 



6'. Any additional comments 



I 
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15. What was s/he like at first? 

a) ^ Is s/he diffepent or seem 

different to you now? 

* 

1) In what ways? 

2) Do you feel differently 
X , ^ toward Uira/jier now? 

3) What did you learn about 

, him/her that you wouldn't 

have. known Tf you didn't 
do this? 

b) What did s/he , learn? 



16. What do you think the kid. who tutored you 
fflt toward you before this experience? 

a) Do you think they feel differently 
toward you now? 

b) In what ways? 



17. Do you feel differently towards 
mentally retarded kid^ now- that 
you've had this experience? 

a) In what ways? 



la. Would you do it again'' 
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.APfENDIX D 
Tutee Interview Guide 



1 



I 

\ 



TUTEE INTERVIEW qUIDE 

Interview Questions 



1. What did you like about 
learning sign language? 



2. What did you dislike 
about it? 



5. What do you think, those of 
you who have ^done^ this 
have learned? . 

/ 



What have you learned? 



5. What have you learned about 

Mrs- kids? 

— ' 1 4 



\ 

6.- Did anything surprise ybu? 



7. Did you fever feel like your, tutor 
knew a lot more than ybu? 



8. How did you feel when you realized 

that Mrs. . kid knew 

more than you? 



s 

9. Did you- ever forget how-to sign soine-v 
thing or had some kind of trouble 
learning a sign7 

*a)/ How did you feel being he.lped 
, f . your tutor? 



14 



10. Have you ever heard Mrs. | ||| | ■ 
kids called names? 

a) , What flames? ^ 

1) What is this class called?' 

b) Were these names negative or 
positive? ' 

' c) What did you' do when you heard^ 
• them being called names? 



d) ^Do you think you'd do anything 
different now? 

1) What? 



11. In what ways are th^se kids 
different from other kids, say 
in your class? 

a) Feelings? 

b) Families? 

c) Looks? 

d) Do at recess? 

« 

e) Likes and d It likes? 

f) Personalities? 

12. In what ways are these kids, 
all alike in the aretes we've 
^just discussed? (SiSe a - f above) 



13. How do you think this has helped Mrs 

kids? What have they 

learned from tutoring*? 

a)' Why do -think we hard Mrs 



kids tutor the other kids in 
sign language? Why not the 
other way around? 

i . 

i. Who did n,ost of the tutoring for 
you? 
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Date 



TUTORING SKILLS RECORD FORM 



How welL do they 
demonstrate each 
sign 



How effective is their 
feedback to the learner 



How well do they -moni tor 
learner performance of 
each sign 

) . 

How enjoyable is the 
^ tutoring task 
for the tutor 

How enjoyable is the 
tutoring for the 
tutee 
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APPENDIX F 



Schedurfe oi Procedures 



I 



o 
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SCHEDULH OF PROCEDURES 



November. 
December 



January 



February 



March 



May 



1, 
2. 
3, 



1. 
2. 

1. 
2. 

3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
(r. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

1. 
2. 
•3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Prepare training Materials. 

Send home parental consent forms. 

Begin training handicapped studeyita in sign 

language. 

(^ntinue creating materials. 
Continue training in sign language. 

f " 

ji^rient the classroom aide, 
T'ra in aide in sigh language and tutoring 
procedures. - y 
Aide trains handicapped students in sign 

^ language and tutor ing ski lis • 
Aide conducts free-play time observations. 

Train aide in sign language. 

Aide continues training tutor s . ^ . 

• Aide continues observations . 
Prepate add i tional t tutoring materials. 

Train aide in sign language. * 
Aide continues training tutors . 
Aide continues observations . 

Meet with fifth grade teachers to enlist 
tutees . 

' Send home parental consent forms with tutees. 
Begin tutoring r 

Train Aide in^sign language. 
Aide contuinues to train tutors. 
Aide continues observations . 
Tutoring continues . 

Conduct meeting with the parents of tutees. 

Train aide in sign language. ^ 

Aide contifTues to train tutors. 

Aide Continues ob se r vat ions . ' 

Tutoring continues and completes . 

Administer sign language tests. 

Interview tutees. 



June 



1. Interview parents. 

2. Synthesize and analyze data 

3. Write report. 

1. Complete writing report;,. 
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APPENDIX G 
Parental Consent Form 



0 

\ 
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Parental/Consent Form 



Dear Parent, 

Your 9 h i 1 d , ] ._ 

selected fot* participation 
project a^t our scho6l 



in a special peer- tutor iag 



has been 
research 



Your child will be the recipient'of tutoring in sign language 
from an upper grade 'special education student who has received 
special tutor training. Your child will be tutored for fifteen 
minutes three times a week. "?.V '" 

V 

We believe that your child will receive great benefits, 
from participating in this program. • These ben;efits would include 
,improfed interpersonal relationship skills and increased awareness 
of handicapped students. 

« ■< ■ 

It is important 'that we receiife your permission before 
your, child caji participate in this program.' Enclosed is a parejatal 
permission f o_rm" 'to be filled out, signed and returned to your 

thrld ' s^teachet by ^ . I f you do not approve 

of your child's participation in ,this program please contacjt 
us before that' date. If we do not hear from you before ths^'t 
date, we will assume that you grant permission and we will al^ow 
your child to participate. 

W© appreciate your prompt consideration of this matter 
and look" forward to a great experience with this project. If 
you have questions or concerns about this project, please feeJL 
free to contact either your child's pr incipal 'or teacher . 

* ^ . ^ Thank you , , 



1 or) 
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Parental t^sent Form 



Date 



INFORMED CONSENT SPECIAL EDUCATION CHILDREN AS TUTORiS PROJECT 
^Jphereby givei consent to h^ve ray child, 



participate in 'these activities of the special education children 
as tutors research- project. The project has been explained 
completely tp me. I ' understand that ray child will be servin'g 
as a .tutor (or tutee) of a'nother child in the ar^a oi s ignsj^anguage . 
I further understand that ray child will be using project supplied 
materials and will be properly supervised. ^ 

I undeiTstand that I may withdr,aw my child from the study 
at any time if I so desire. 



Signature 



Wi tness 



t 
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APPENDIX H 
Crestview Sign Language Test 
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CRESTVIEW SIGN LANGUAGE TEST 



Student : 
Examiner : 



Age 



Draw a line through edch incorrectly signed word 



A B C 
N 0 'P 




P E F 
Q R S 



BROWN 

RED 

BLUE 



G 
T 



H I J K L M 
U V W X Y Z 



WHITE 



SISTER 



FATHER 
BROTHER 



TAN 

COLOR / GREEN 
^ YELLOW ORANGE 

GRANDFATHER 
BABY 



GRANDMOTHER 



1 2 3 4 5 (^, 7 8 9 101112131415 



MILK 
CAKE 

YES 
HAPPY 



PIE 

ICE CREAM 
NO 

.. BIRTHDAY 



COOKIES, , 
ORANGES 

HELLO 
THANK-YOU 



CANDY 

SANDWICHES 
I 



BOOK 



WHAT 
YOU . 

Are 



HOW 

YOUR 

IS 



WHERE 

MY 

AM 



DO 
I 

IN. 
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LIKE 
COAT 
FINE 

ANIMAL 

FISH 

RABBIT 

HUNTING 

SPTDER 



HOUSE 

shoes' 

LIVE 

DOG 
COW 
LION' 
FISHING 



HAIR 
NAME 
FOOD 

CAT 
HORSE 
TIGER 
SWIM 



5YES 

TEACHER 

OLD 

BIRD 
TURKEY 
ELEPHANT 
BUTTERFLY 



ACTIVITY COME 
DANCE BICYCLE 
KICK/SOCCER GO 



PLAY 

BASEBALL 



BASKETBALL 
MOTORCYCLE 



EAT 

SPAGHETTI 
FRENCH FRIES 
FORK 
WARM 



POPCORN 
POTATO 
COOK 
SPOON 

TOOTHBRUSH 



DOUGHNUT 

MEAT 

HUNGRY 



WATER 
HAMBURGER 
KNIFE 
HOT 



TIME 

YEAR 

WINTER 

NIGHT 

TOMORROW 



HOUR 

spring/gr6w 

MORNING 
ALL NIGHT* 
LATER 



WEEK 

SUMMER 

NOON 

YESTERDAY 



MONTH 
FALL 

AFTERNOON 
TODAY 



KID., DOCTOR 
CLASS/GROUP FRIEND 
FAMILY TELEPHONE 



NURSE * 

POLICEMAN 

FLOWER 

194 
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OPERATION 

MEET 

TREE 



FLAG 



BED 



BURN/FIRE 



TABLE 



(TV)T^EVIS;ON 



OPEN 
RIGHT 

LOVE 



FEEL 

TIRED 

PROUD 



CLOSE 

L^T 

LOUSY 

DISLIKE 

pON'T/NOT 

AFRAID 
SLEEPY 



FAST 

SMART 

GOOD 

,ME 

CRY 
SICK 



SLOW 



CAN 't 



' MAD/GROUCHY 
CURIOUS 
' FUNNY 



AIRPLANE 



AND 



CAR/DRIVE 



BATHROOM 



TELL/SAY 



PAPER 
MOVlE 



MORE 

■ • ■ \ ■ - 

NONE/NOTHING 



RAIN 
^ MUSIC/SONG 



SMALL 
LARGE 
HAVE 



HOW OLD ARE YOU? 
WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 
WHAT IS YOUR NAME? 



I AM 

I LIVE IN 
MY NAME IS 



WHAT IS YOUR TEACHER'S NAME? 
WHAT IS YOUR FRIEND'S 'NAME?* 
WHAT FOOD DO YOU LIKE? 
HOW ARE YOU? 

.1 

WHAT DO YOU LIKE t6 DO? 
WHAT COLOR DO YOU LIKE? 
WHAT COLOR ARE YOUR SHOES? 
WHAT COLOR IS YOUR HAIR? 
WHAT COLOR ARE YOUR EYES 
IT COL®R IS YOUR COAT? 
WHAT COLOR IS'YOUR HOUSE? 



w^j/t 



MY NAM£ IS , 

MY PRIENDS'S NAME IS 

I LIKE 

I AM FIlgB. 

I LIKE TO ' ' • 

I LIKE 

M*Y SHOES ARE 
MY HAIR IS 
MY EYJES ARE 
MY COAT IS 
MY HOUSE IS 
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APPENDIX I 

Woodcock-Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery 



EXAMINER. 



Testing 
.Dale — 



Reason 
-for Teshng, 



WOODCOCK-JOHNSON PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL BATTERY 



RESPONSE 
• BOOKLET 




By Richard W. Woodcock and M. Bonner Johnson 



NAME 

PARENT 
GUARDIAN. 

SCHOOL 
AGENCY_ 



TEACHER, 
.DEPARTMENT. 



CITY. 



.STATE. 



ADULTS: Occupation. 
' Education _ 



SEX M □ 
BIRTHDATE 



AGE. 



Yfi 



Mob 



GRADE 
PLACEMENT. 



PERCENTILE RANK PROFILE: Norms based on □ Subject's Grade Placement. 

* 

□subjects Age Dother 



(Local norms, some o(h«r g«ad« leveL etc i 



READING 
MATHEMATICS 
WRITTEN LANGUAGE 
KNOWLEDGE 

SKILLS (Pratchooi) 



10 



.20 30 40 SO 60 



•0 



to 9S 



9a 99 



SCHOL INTEREST 
NONSCHOL INTEREST 



10 



ao OO 40 90 60 70 90 



©1977 Teaching RMOurces Corporation 

Reproduction or duplication of this Response Booklet in any 

manner Is a violation of copyright law. 

Tike msfde and ouls/de Aover payee ol thin bookM eonUIn Mil feat 
sumntary dale and pfolltw and may <»e removed lor tiling 



90 



99 99 



Teaching 
▲ Resources 

A New vofk rtmesCcvpony 

50 PofKl Pfafk Road 
Hir^hom MA 02043 



7. 



198 



" 211 



BEST COPi 



□ Subtest 13 

Letter-Word Identification / 

'^Basal . 5 consecutive correct 
Ceiling 5 consecutive failed 



2 

3 



0 
B 
R 



.4 Z 




'5 G 




6 H 




7 U 




8 IS 




9 ^' go 




10 to 





1 1 
J2 
13 
.14 
15 



in 

dog 
not 
get 
had 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



his 

keep 

must 

got 

part 

light 

once 

knew 

point 

whole 



26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



piece 

shoulder 

island 

whose 

announcer 



31 


ordinary 


32 


knowledge 


33 _ 


Ijounties 


34 


knead^ 


35 


thermostat 


36 


moustache 


37 


courageous 


38 


acrylic 


39 


sufficient 


40 


significance 


41 


therapeutic - 


42 


silhouette 


43 


muViicipality 


44 


debns , 


45 


trivialities 


46 


pinochle 


47 


debutante 


48 


stochastic 


49 


tricot^ 


50 — 


argot 


51 


satiate 


52 


kopie 


53. 


enceinte 


54 


puisne 



□ Subtest 14 

Word Attack 



13 0 



RAW 
SCORE 



Basal 


Item 1 


Ceiling 


5 consecutive tailed 


A 


nat 


B 


ib 


1 


till 


2 


hap 






4 


mell 


5 


jox 


6 


leek 


J 


theh'i 


o ft 

o 


phi 1 r 


9 


leap 


10 


wuss 


1 1 


shomble 


1 d 


yosh 


1 3 


mibgus 


14 


splaunch 


15 


saist 


16 


wroutch 


17 


knoink 


18 


quog 


19 _^ 


lindity 


20 


whumb 


21 


phigh 


22 


hudned 


23 _ 


malreatsun 


24 


cythe 


25 


coge 


26 


depnonlel 
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□ Subtest 15 

Passage Comprehension ^ 



Basal 
Ceiling ^ 



5 consecutive correct 
^.consecutive failed 



man 



1 _ 


hat 


2 

3 


book 
box 


4 

5 

6 


IS 

time 
books 


/I- 

9 


at 

IS 

Cities 


10 

. 11 

12 


his 

turtles 

chin 


• 13 

14 

15 


Shoe 
^ paper 
water 


16 

17 

18 : 


round 

read 

biit 


19 

20 

21 


alphabet 
lores is 
nomads 


22 

23 

24 


capitals 

except 

lear 


25 

26 


though 
by 
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RAW • 

SCORE 



199 



212 
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APPENDIX J 

Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale 
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'TH^\\fAY I FEEL ABOUT MYSELF" 



The Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale 

Ellen V. Piers, Ph.D. and Dale B. Harris. Ph.O. 

Publlshwlby . 



WUTtRN mCHOLOOiCAL SUVICU 
fubltth«r« (04 OlMniMMr* 
12031 WUthm BoulMtnt 
IM Antt***. C«lifonM W02S 



Name; 



School: 



Sex (circle one;: Girl Boy Grade: 
^Teacher's Name (optional): . 



.Today's Date: 



Directions: Here are a set of statements that tell how some people 
feeUbout themselves. Read each statement and decide whether, or 
pot rt describes the way you feel about yourself. If it is true or mostly^ 
true for you, circle the word "yes" next to the statement. If it is fake or 
mostly false for you, circle the word "no." Answer every question, 
even if some are hard tp decide. Do not circle both "yes" and "no" for 
the same statement. 

Remember that there are no right or wrong answers. Only.you 
^aniell us bow you feel about yourself, so we hope you will mark the 
.^ay you rBaftyteet inside. 




TtlTAL SCORE: Raw Score. 
CLUSTERS: I 1 



Percentile. 



$tanine- 



IV. 



1 



Vl. 



ERLCda 



"Reproduced by permission of Western Pnychological Services 
12031 Wilshire Blvd.., Los Angeles, CA 90025." 

Copyrighi • 1969 Ellen V Plsrs and Dale B Harris 
Not 10 bt reproduced In witoleor In part wllhoul wrm«n permission ol Weslern Psycholnolcal Services ' 
All riomi raierved. 294 56 789 Primed in U S A. 
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1. My classmates make fun of me , . r. * . .yes 

Z I am a happy person .. .r. [ yes 

3. Ik Is hard for me to make friends , yes 

4. lam^ftensad # yes 

5. I am smart , . . ^ /. yes 

6. J am shy !..yes 



t nervous when the teacher calls on me yes 

8. My looks bother me yes 

9. When I grow up, I will be an Important person yes 

10. I get worried when we have tests in school yes 

11. I am unpopular yes 

1Z I am well behaved In school yes 

13. it is usually my fault when something goes wrong yes 

14. I cause trouble to my family yes 

15. I am strong %...yes 

16. I have good ideas yes 

17. I am an important member of my family yes 

18/* I usually want my own way . . . . ; yes 



0. I give up easily ' f ^...yes 



no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 



19 I am QMd at making things with my hands ^yes no 



no 



21. I am good in my school work yes no 

22 I do many bad things .yes no 

21 I can draw well . , y. yes no 

24. I am good in music . . yes no 

25. I behave badly at home ^ yes no 

26. I am slow in finishing my school work ^ i . . .yes no 

27. I am an important member of my class yes no 

28. I am nervous , yes no 

29. I hav« pretty eyes yes no 

3a I can give a good report in front of the class yes ho 

31. In school I am a dreamer yes no 

I pick on my brother (s) and sister(s) yes no 

r 

^33. My friends \WS my ideas yes no 

34. I often gel into trouble yes no 

35. I am obedhfffit at home yes no 

36. I am lucky yes no 

i 

37. I worry a lot. yes no 

38. My parents expect too much of me .ye^ no 

39. Hike befng^he way I am yes no 

40. I feel left dul,of things yes no 
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0 . K. . 

41. I have nice hair .yes ' no 

42. 1 often volunteer injchool yes no 

43. i wish I were different yes no 

44. I sleep well at night yes no 

45. I hate school yes no 

46. I am among the la^t to be chosen for.games yes no 

47. lamsickalot^ yes no 

48. I am often mean to otpir people jyes no 

49- My classmates in school think I h_ave good ideas yes no 

50. I am unhappy , yes no 

51. I have many friends yes no 

52. I am cheerful " , yes no 

53. I am dumb about most things , ^.yes no 

54. I am good-looking yes no 

55. I have lots.ol piep ^ yes no 

56. I get 'into a lot of fights yes no * 

57. I am populaf with boys yes no 

58. People pick on me yes no 

59. Myljamily is disappointed in me .yes no 

60. I have a pleasant face yes no 



. • - ■ ...'WV .-; 

^ /' * 

w ; -V • . . 

61. When I try to make something, everything seems to 

go wrong yes no, 

62. I am picked on at home . . . . . .* :...yes no 

j \ ' 
' ' , i' ' ' • 

63. I am a leader in games and sports . [ i ;>; . . . . ! yes no 

' ' * /. ' ' • * 

64. I am clumsy ;.. .,> yes lio 

65. In games and sports. \ watch ifjstead of play . .ye^ no 

, • ■■ ■ 

66. I forget what I learn, ; ^ves no 

4 ' • ' 

■ .. : f^- 

67. I am easy to gettalong with ...... ........ ; yes no 

* . • ' ■ 

68. I lose my temper easily 

69. I am popular with girls JhTisfe^. ye^ %no 

\ 

70. I am a good reader :^es no 

/• 

71. I would rather work alone than with a group yes ho 

7Z I like my brother (sister) \ .yes no ■ 

73. I have a good figure . ; , . . ^y^s no^ 

74. I am often afraid , .yes no 

75. I am always dropping or breaking things yes no 

'\ ^ . . . 

76. 1 can be trusted yes no 

77. I am different from other people yes no 

78. I thinl< bad thoughts yes no 

79. I cry easily '.. yes no 

■ # 

80. I am a good person yes no 

*, , ■ ■ » 
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Student Perception of Ability Scale 
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STUDENTS PERCEPTION OF ABILITY SCALE 
Frederic 3. Boersma and James Chapman 

Name ' Birth Date 

Boy Girl Grade_ School * 



DIRECTIONS: - . i 

This booklet has a list of statements about how you f^l about school. Some of these are 
true and some are not. Circle the YES if the statement is usually true of you. Circle the 
NO if the statement is not usually true of you. Read each question^carefuliy and answer 
every Item, even if it is hard to d^de which answer is most like you. Do not circle both 
answers. Circle one answef 'for each statement. This is not a test so there are no right 
or wrorig answers. Pfease marlj exactly how you really feel inside about school. 



y^rything I read. 



1. I always understand {sy 

2. My school work^ usually ^n^^- 

3. All new words ^e easy twme to spell, 
ft. ' I find it hard to understai^d.what I ha^ to dd. 

5. I think ;ny school work w really good. 

6. I usually ^ave problems understandirjg^ what I read. 

7. I am one of the smartest kids in^the class* 
i. . I have neat prin^n'g. 

9. I usually finish"^ my sdhool work. 

10. I am unhappy ^withJiowX£ead. 

11. I like reading. ^ « 
12* My printing is perfect. 

13. I am good at spelling. 

14. I make many mistakes in schooU 

♦ 

\5. I have problems in jifpeillng. 

16. I like to read to my ^parents. 

17. I am happy with the Way I spell. • 

18. I tike making up endings to stories. 

19. My teacher thinks I write, poor stories. 
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• YES 


NO " 








NO 


YES 


Na 


• YES 


NO 


-YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


•YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


"YES 


NO 


YES./ • 


. NO 


YES. 


NO 


YES ' 


" NO 

•* 




NO 


YES. ; 


. NO 


YES 


NO ^ 



'■^ v..) 



20. I am poc>r at subtraction. 

21. 1 like answer questions, 

22. Working with my hands Is hard. 

23. I like doing printing. 

24. I have trouble drawing pictures. 

25. I am poor ftf silent reading. 

26. I have problems printing neatly. 

27. I am good with my times tables. 

28. L am good at drawing. 

29. When school gets tough I give up. 

30. I like to do story problems. 

31. My friends read better than I do. 

32. I am good at printing. 

33. I always do neat work. 

34. I have dillicuity getting my arithmetic Onished on time. 

35. I have dilflculty working wi^ numbers. ' 

36. I Uke spelling. 

37. I like arithmetic. 
3X. I am a messy witer, 

39, Tests are easy lor me to take. 
40« I like to sound out words. 

*1. My teacher often makes me write my work again. 

42. I have diHiculty looking up words in^the dictionary. 

43. I like to use big words when I taik,^ 

.44. 1 like telling rhy friends about school work. 

45. My teacher thinks I am dumb in arithmetic 

46. I like going to school., 



V 



4 








YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


« a mm ^ 

YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


Y^ 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO. 


YES 


NO 


YES 


|N0 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


* YES 


NO 






YES 


NO 


YES 


, NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 
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» 



'»7. 


I like Dld^vinff soi^lllna ^ 






48. 


I h&ve diffictiltv thinfeillff iin cpnA^'ttnriM 








% 

i 


VT3C 


NO 


50. 


m 

Sftvinff new worcb Is hard f mfn 






31. 


I Am tinhannv ii/ith h^v/ T t{e\ apltKm^itl/* 


Yiio 


NO 


52. 


I a ^nriArt \AA 




.NO 


33. 


I have dlffif^lliV rlnlnv urhat' hnv t^a/^hAr 


YES 


NO 




I find ^nelllna harH 


YES 


NO 




I uovMiiy my ariiniTiciic rigni. 


YES 


NO 


56 


1 iinu rcsQing narcu 


YES 


NO 


57 

. 


1 am unnappy wiiri my priming. 


YES 


NO 




I am a gouu rcaaer. 


YES 


NO 


59 


t aiii 3iuw ai spciiinK. 


YC3 


NO 


ou. 


1 am ,a Slow rcBaer. 


YES 


NO 


Oi. 


in scnooi i uno new uiings aiiiicuit to le&rn. 


YES 


NO 




1 uau&iiy spcu woros rigni. 


YES 


NO 


O J. 


iViy icacncr uiinKS i am good at printing. 


YES 


NO 


o*f. 


Ail new woros arc n&ro lor mc to unocr stone 

/ ■■ 


YES 


NO 




1 nave uouoic iciiing otners wn&t i meEn* 


YES 


NO 


66. 


I am good at arithm<^tic. 


YES 


NO 


67. 


I like to teA stories class. 


YES 


NO 


68. 


I feei I often^ay the wrong things. 


YES 


NO 


^9. 


I find multiplKation fun. 


YES 


NO, 


70. 


I always get everything In arithmetic right. . 


YES 


NO 



i 
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APPENDIX L 
The Inferred Self- Concept Scale 



\ 



Inferred Self-Concept S,cale 

by E L McDankl, PH.0 



PubllMhtdbf 



WtlTUm nvCHOlOOlCAL SUIViai 



Information on Cl\|ld 



Name 


Ethnic Group 


Date of Birth 


Age 


Sex 


School 


Examiner 


Date 



r 

Supplementary Information (As Desired for Research) 



Test Scores 



1. Mental Maturity Test 
Date 



.) 



Language Non-Language Total 



I.Q. 

Standard Score(T) 



2. Achievement Test (- 
Date 



Reading 



Arithmetic 



Raw Score 
Standard Score 
Grade Equivalent 



(Comprehension) (Computation] 















Classifying Data (Check where appropriate) 

□ Ma<e □ Female Q Only Child □ Oldest Child □ Middle Child Q Youngest Child 



DIRECTIONS 

You are asked to describe your perception of a student's self concept in tenns ol the following ilemi Pleasa^ indicate your rating on each 
Item by circling one of the five numbers at the right of each item. 



SeldMi Somttlmts UtiMlly Alweyt 



1. Enjoys working with otheri For example, student may smile, laugh, or look 
pleased when engaged in productive group activity 

Z Exhibits self confidence. For example, student initiates activities, goes 
nhead in work and play without direction 

3. Plays with smaller or younger children. For example, student seeks simple 
play activities m order to excel or dominate peers 

4. Evidences strong pleasure m good work. For example, student raluntarily 
redoes poor or sloppy constructions, paperwork, coloring, etc. unless he 
.IS satisfied (may smile, chuckle, sigh, look pleased) with his product 

5. Is antagonistic to adults. For example, student talks back, refuses to obey, 
balks in the presence of adults 

6. Has unrealistic expectations for himself. For example, sjpident sets minor 
and/or major goals, academically and/or physically, which he is incapable 
of attaining ^ 

7 Is easily discouraged. For example, student ceases activity when minor 
failure or mishap occurs ^ 

8. Appears unsociable. For eitample. student plays and works alone. He may 
leave setting or activity when others join him 



1 

1 

-6 

I 

5 

5 
5 
5 



2 
2 
4 

2 
4 

4 
4 
4 



3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

^3 
3 



4 

2 

2 
2 
2 



5 
5 
1 

S 
1 

1 
1 

i 
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T 



StMom SomttiiiMi 



Uti 



10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

It 
23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 

29. 

30. 



Cn« easily. For example, student "puckers up" or tears come to his eyes 
when he has a mishap, failure, or diflicuity with activity (work or play) or 
with interpersonal relationships 

Is unfriendly to classmates. For example, student works and plays alone. 
He leaves activity when others appear and refuses (with words or gestures 
or looks) friendly overtures 

Tries to dominate or bully. For example, student attempts to lead activities 
even though IhiS'is counter to desires of group. He attempts to force his 
wishes, vertMlly and/or physically on others _ 

Fights _ _ _ . _ _ 

Talks compulsively. For example, student does not await his twn, nor stop 
talking when his turn is.over. He hu to "have his say" to peers and adults 

Seems afraid of teacher. For example, student never disagrees with teacher. 
He does not voluntarily speak up or perform and stems to withdraw 
physically from any contact with teacher _ 

Feels he is "picked on" by classmates. For example, student claims others 
treat him "unfairly." He claims they make him do more "work" (and have 
less "fun") 



iaily Mwajn 



Gives up easily. For example, student meets difficulty or mishap with work 
or play by ceasing activity 

Is defiant For example, student rejects criticism. He may do so verbally 
(sass) and /or nonverbally 4tear up work, destroy game, disrupt sroup 
activity, fight) j. 

Thinks he is right. For example, student does not seek verification of his 
4)rocedures in work or play. He proceeds when his own goal is satisfied .... 

Is ready to accept blame when at fault For example, student does not try 
to shift accusations or rebukes to others for bisections 

Is trusting. For example, student has unquestioning reliance in statements, 
actions, and justice of otheri He is not suspicious of their motives 

Seems to have a "chip" on his shoulder. For example, student misinterprets 
expressed thoughts, motives, and action! of others in both work and play 
as being opposed to his best interests 

Is quarrelsome or argumentative. For example, student may taunt others 
and/or disagree with the statemenb of others 

Is "oversensitive". For example, student may cry or withdraw or become 
silent when his statements or actions are questioned 

Provokes hostility from classmatei For example, studeirt may tease others 
and/or disagree with statements by others. He may do these things 
verbally or non verbally ^ ^ 

ThinHs his teach(|r likes him. For example, student acts happy (may smile, 
work, or play as W contenteil) when in presence of teacher ^ 

Tattles. For example, student tells teacher of statements and actipns 
*hich were not intended for teacher to know about 

Is withdrawing. For example, student does not play and/or work witt) 
peers ^ 

-* — — .^««> 

Is fearful. For example, student backs away or withdraws from routine 
activities (work and/or play) where he could'' be hurt or where he might 
undergo stress or be embarrassed ^ ^ 

Seems satisfied with level of performance. For example, student does not 
withdraw from work and/or play situabons and appears visibly to be 
content ^ , ^ ^ ^ 

Appears worried. For example, student may have an anxious "look" 
(i.e., furrowed brow, "jcowed" expression) 



r 



'V 

\^ 4 



2 
4 



3. 
3 
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APPENDIX H 
Beginning Reading I Test Instructions 
and Criterion Tests 
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General Instructions and Testing Procedures 

G«noral Instructions . 

The three pretests are given before you begin to tutor. The, pretests will provide a 
measure of the studtnt's reading ability before he is tutored. 

The three posttests are given after you have covered all the lessons in the manual or if for 
some reason fou will not be able to continue to tutor the student. The posttests will provide a 
measure of the student's reading ability following the tutoring. 

Pr^po ration ^ 

1 . Make sure you can correctly pronounce the sounds and nonsense words in the pretests 
before you administer them. (Noto: Refer to the pronunciation and*sound guides on 
pages 26. 27. and 28.) 

2. Be sure you know the general and specific testing procedures before you test the student. 
For example, know how to mark the test, kilow what is considered a correct response, 
and know what is considered an incorrect response. ^ tf: 

Jesting Procedures 

1. Before you meet with the student, review the directions for scoring each test on page 2. 

2. Before you administer a test, a^k the student two or three simple questions about pets, 
hobbies, or special interests. » 

3. If the student has not yet entered first grade, administer only Part 1 of the first test 
producing sounds). ^ 

4. If he is in the first grade, administer Test 1 and 2 the first time you meet with him. 
Administer Test 3 the second time you meet with the student. 

5. Whether or not you administer all three te^ts at one time is dependent upon the student's 
attention span. 

6. Make it a point to speak in a friendly voice while you are testing the student. 

7. Read the ''student directions" to him before each part of the test. 

8. As you have a student respond to the items on a test, point to each item with the end of 
yourp<^ncil. 

9. Do not tell the student his answer is right or wrong. 

10. Mark each item (e.g., A, th, saidp faj) to which the student responds either correct or 
incorrect. (Note: Make the difference between the marks for correct and incorrect 
responses clear enough that someone other than yourself can interpret the student's 
performance). 

1 1 . Praise the student generally at the conclusion of each pan of the test. 

"Reproduced by permission of Grant Von Harrison" 
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Scoring 
Tests land 3 

If the studem responds correcdy without hesitation (within one second), circle the letter 
or word^(e-g., (£) ). His response is considered incorrect if he responds in any one of the 
following ways; (1) responds incorrectly, (2) hesitates longer than one second before 
responding correctly, or (S) does not respond. If a rcsporiscis incorrect for any of these 
reasons, make this mark O around the letter or word (e.g. , ). If he hesitates lon^^er than 
two seconds before responding, mark the item incorrect and go on to the next item and say 
something like: ''Don't worry if you don't know it ; let's try the next one. " 

Test 2 ^ 4 

Allow the student two attempts to correctly decode (sound out) a word. In order for a 
response to be considered correct, the student must blend the sounds in the word without 
drawing out the word or making a break between the sounds. For example, if the word is tnuf, 
the student should respond "muf * or "mmmuuu...f; rauf * to be considered correct. If on his 
second attempt he is still drawing out the word, consider it incorrect. 

Note: If the student misses eight or more of the nonsense wdrds in a^y group, discontinue 
administration of Pretest 2 and proceed to Pretest 3. 
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Diagnostic Telts 



PRETEST 1 — PART 1 : PRODUaNG SOUNDS 

* 

Coniortont Sounds , 

Student Directions (fead to the student): "When I point to a letter, tell me what sound the 
letter makes. For example, if I poi$it to the letter z, make the zizzz i|6und. If you don't know 
the sound, say, 'I don't know. ' Don't worry if there are some sounds ybu don't know. " 

, ::_ _t : ^ -n 



n 


. f 


s 


m 


r 


1 


t 


P 

• 


c 


b 


g 


d 


h 


k 


. X 


y 


• 

J 


V 


z 


w 





Short Vow«is . 

Student Directions (read to the student): "When I point to a vowel, you tell me the short 
sound of that vowel. If you don';, know the sound the vowel makes, say, 'I don't know.' Don't 
worry ifthere are some sounds you don't know." .. 



a i u e o 



Digraphs ond Combinations 

Student Directions (read to the student): "When I point to the letters, you tell me what sound 
the letters make when they are together. If you don't know the sound, say, *I don't know/ 
Don't worry if there arc some you don't know/' 



th sh ch wh .qu 
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PRETEST 1 — PART 2: BASIC SIGHT WORDS 



Student Directions (read to the student): "When I point to a word, read the word out loud. If 
you dlon't know a word, say, 'I don't know it.' Don't worry if there are some words you don't 
know;*' 
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I : 


the 


you ' 

/ 


is 

• 


Is 


that 


my 


see 


said 


to 


ore 


this 


where 


there 


was 


were 


they 


he 


have 


could 



i 



PRETEST 2: DECODING . • 

Student Directions (read to the student): "The words on this page arc not real words; they are 
what we call nonsense words, I want yo to try to sound put these nonsense words. Don't worry 
if there are words you can't read; just day, 'I can't read that ope/ and go on to the next one,'* 

Noto: If the student mioses eight or more of the nonsense word in any gtoup, discontinue 
administration of Pretest 2 and proceed to Pretest 3. 

Group 1 



luf heg jit 

sab kern riz 

-y — : 



wex dap vin 
nuc yeg bot 



Group 2 



chut quern' . shot . whing zath 
shinl< nesh thang whub, ficl< 



BKT copy AmmiE 
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V 



1 

Group 3 



slef statk 


brum 


ciacK Diun 


plonk stum 


grash 


fleb dring 


Group 4 


pent thand 


rell 


shust test 


chast nlll 


zist 


meip._ bint__. 


Groups y 


strant prant 


spint 


shuft tremp 


twest smill 


frush 


sprish plunt 


Grtmp 6 


brgnlemmlng 


whumfan fladstill 


plonslam 


clunshet mokling 


drezquit 


chelprlb thexcon 



V. 
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POSTTEST 1: PRODt^CING SOUNDS 

Consonant Sounds 

Student Directions (read to the student): "When I point to a letter, tell me what sound the 
letter makes. For example, if I point to the letter z, make the zzzxz sound. If you don't know 
the sound, say, 'I don't know,' Don't worry if there are sortie sounds you don't know." 



n 


f 


s 


m 


r , 


I 


t 


P 

t 


c 


b 




d 


c 


k 


X 


y 


• 

J 


V 


z 


w 



(readyo the i 
I. If v(Ai don't 



Short Vowels 

Student Directions (reaiho the student). *'Whcn I poiyit to a vowel, you tell me the short 
sound of that vowel. If ycAi ^ont know the sound the vowel makes, say, 'I don't know/ Don't 
worry if there are ^ome sounds you don't know." 




Digraphs and Combinations ^ ^ 

Student Directions (read to the student) :**V^hen I point to the letters; y^u t;ell me what sound 
the letters make when they are together. If you don't know the sound, say, *I don't know/ 
Don't worry if there are some you don't know . " 

-i. ■ ' 
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P0STTEST2; DECODING 

rd^ on UTis 



:}tudent Directions (read to the student): •The wordf on tjfis page are hot real words; they are 
vhat we call nonsense words. I want you to attempt to sound out these nonsfnscf words. Don't 
vorry if there are words you can't rea,d; simply say. *I can*t read that ofie / and go on to the 
next one.'* / 



J roup 1 



: fum . 

dat 


. hig 
npv 


tarn 

^ sak \ 


wep 
leb 


viz 


cug 


yep 


bit 


XwToup 2 


chinl< 
sliem 


quof > 
thut 


slian whick 
vang nath 


ZQSh 

ming 


Group 3 






m 


siank 
pief^ 


trum 
stag 

} 


spasli gleb 
grum flann 


fring 
drun 


Group 4 , 








nant 
gast 


pand 
rill 


zell fust 
tist dulp 


shest 
sont 
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Group! 



■■ 1 — f 

smull spant 
dost grift \ 


brelp 

flust 

- V — 


plash triss • 
stent glond , 


Group 6 






• bluntling , 

Traastill 
, thexprum 


drizsl;jat 

Tlqmplont 

yebstend 


chapthino . 
- frobchant 
bruntihg 



'.1 



11 • 
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POSTTESTS; SIGHT ^ORDS . 

Student Directions (read to the student): "When; I point to a word, you read the word out 
loiid. For example, if I point to this word (point to wew), you say, "Viras.* If you don't knov a 
word, say, "I don^t know it.' Don't worry if therp are words you don't know." 



4 



I 


this 


the 


is 


. Is 


that 




• see 


said 


' to - 


are 


- where " 


1 

there 


was . 


were 


they 


"he 


have 


^ could 


t't 

you . 


atl 


. « 

any 


busy 


away 


' be ' 


blue 


, by 


came 

•* • 


come 


does 


do ■ 


' down 


five 


, fly 


for 


four 


from 


funny 


give 


g o ' 


.goes^ 


easy 


day 


of 


good 
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POSTTEST 2-SIGHT WORDS (Continued) 



to 


here 

i 


his 


how 

» 


into 


like 


1 * L LI 

little 


long ^ 


look 


• 

her T 


*> • 

me 


no 


now 


' once 


our 


Idea 


or 


, among 


play 


pretty 


read 


saw 


say 


she 


so 


take 


too 


two 


very 


•walk 


we 


what 


who 


your 


. about 


after 


again 


always 


around 


1 

ate 


been. 


• because 


l^^fore 


both 


, brown 


buy 


carry • 


clean 


cold 


done 


don't ' . 



I! 1 
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POSTTEST 2-SIGHT WORDS (Continued) 



draw 


eat 


eigt;it • 


every 


' fall 


far 


first 


found 


full 


gave 


those ■ 


« three 


going 


green 


grow 


hoid 

f 


hurt 


keep 


kind 


know 


laugh 


- light 


live 


made 


mal<e 


many 


many 


much 


myself 


new 


off 


old 


one 


only 


open 


, out 


over 


own 


please 


pull 


right 


round 


ride , 

) 

show / 


seven 


shall 


sleep 


some 


soon 


their 

11 


these 
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POSTTEST 2-SIGHT WQRDS (Continued) 



today / 


— — 

try 1 


1 f 1 

together 


upon 


use - 


worm 


wash 


why 

• 


white 


work 


would 


4 II 

^yellow 


write 


yours 


ours 


put , 


1 

people 


. through 


another ' 


should 


different 


between 


^\ MM 

Mrs. , 


Mr. 


while 


might 


II 11 

thought 


1 

enough 


1 

since 


answer 


1 

word 


either 


same 


even 


1 

place 

9 


1 

number 


name ; 


picture 


sentence 


second 


house 


1 

above- 


begun 


1 1 

almost 


page 


story 


sure 


1 

knew 


change 


few 


1 

become 


looked 


large 


open % . 
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APPENDIX H 
Suipiiar/ o£ Nol^native Data 
£or Self-Esteen Instruaents 

4 



Suaaarv of Nornatiye pata for Self-Est^ea Instruients 

The Piers-Harris Children's Self-Conceot Scale was nprraed 
in the Tennsylvania Public Schools with 1183 students. TJjjj^ 
mean o£ the normative sample was S1..84 and the stand<ard deviation 
was 13.87. Reliability data indicate that coefficients of equal 

* ft 

difficulty of items range from .78 to .93. An application of 
the Spearman -Brown odd-even formula resulted in reliability 
coefficients of .90 and .87, respectively. Stability was determined 
by retesting fifth grade students after a four month period. 
The four month test-retest coefficient was .77, giving the Piers- - 
Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale internal consistency and 
temporal stability (Piers, 1969). 

Content validity was designed into the scale by defining 

the domain to be measured as the areas about which children 

\ 

reported qualities th^ey most liked and disliked about themselves. 

V 

Using an item analysi\5, ^non-discriminating items were dropped 

from the scale A speciman copy of this instrument of found in 

J^ppendix B. * 

Normative data for The Students' Perception of Ability 

Scale (SPAS) were col/lected from 642 deviation of IX. 71^ and 

a standard error of measurement of 4.77. Subscale. scgres with 

the exception of Confidence, vary f^ora 91.17 to 7.89. for means, 

from 3.01 to 2.78 for standard deviations, and from 1.51 to 

1.31 for Standard errors of measurement . For the ten-i tem Conf idence 

sirtlscale, the mean was 4.21, the standard deviation 2.25, and 

the standard error of measurement 1.14. 

I 

Hstimates of internal consistence were dejidrmined by Cronback's 
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alpha for children in Grades 2 through '6. Th« average Full 

Sca-le alpha was .915, whereas APithraetifc, Read i ng /Spe 1 1 ing , 

and Penmanship/Neatness estimates were between . 822 and . 855. 

For General Ability, the alpha was .785, School Satisfaction 
i 

was .741, and Confidence .686. Considered together, these co- 
efficients-vindicate that items within individual subscales are 
relatively homogenous, and that all items pooled together appear 
to be measuring a common domain. 

Test-retest reliability data were collected from 603 students 
over a four to six week interval. The s tab i 1 i ty coef f i c lent 
for the*Full SPAS was .834, whereas subscale values ranged from 
.714 to .824. The most stable and internally consistent subscale 
is Reading/Spelling. These test-retest data indicate that acadera-ic 
self-concept is, as measurfe<l by the SPAS, a relatively stable 
construct over time. In an effort to establish discriminant 
validity and to support the idea that the SPAS measures academic 
self-cqncept distinct from general self -concept , scores on the 
Piers-Harris scale were correlated with the SPAS for' 62 2 chi Idren . 
Correlation coefficients between the SPAS and the Piers-Harris 
scale ranged from -.029 to .078, with none being significant 
at the .05 level. These data indicate that the two scales are 
measuring two distinct domains, and are supportive of the ^^^^ 
that academic self -concept (Chapman and Boersma, 1979). 

I.nternal consis-tency of The Inferred Self -ConceDt Scale ' 
was examined by using a split-half reliability coefficients \ 
between the sum of the 15 even nurabereil items and the *6ura of 
15 odd numbered items for 1) counselors, 2) teachers, anM for 
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3) counselors-teachjers . combined. The obtained correlation co- 
efficients were, respectively, .8614, .8567, and .9026. These 
correlations indicate that this instrument is internally consistent 
and that items do achieve a satisfactory degree pf homogeneity. 

The test-retest reliability was established with 180 subjects 
over a six-month period. The overall test-retest reliability 
coefficient fop- the Inferred Self-Concept Scale is .66, which 
is signifcant beyond the .01 level. These finding suggest that 
the same attribute has been measured and that the students have 
changed very little in status within the sample on the variable 
measured (McDaniel, 1973). 
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APPENDIX 0 
Information Letters and Parental 
Consent Forms 



Dear Parent: 

Your child, ^ has been selected for 

participation in a special peer-tutofing research project at our schooL 

This will involve your child in receiving special training in reading skills and 
techniques tutoring younger chUdren. Your chUd wUl tbcn tutor a younger student 
with reading difficulties about fifteen minutes three times a week. 

We beUbye that participation in this special tutoring program wiU bring great 
, benefits not only to those students receiving the tutoring, but also to your child who will 
serve as a tutor. We expect these benefits to include improved reading abUity and 
interpersonal relationships. * ^ 

It is important that we receive your permission before your chUd can participate in 
this research project. Enclosed is a parental permission form to he fiUed out, signed and 

returned to your chUd-s teacher before . if you do not aoorove 

of your chad's participation in the program please contact us before that date. If we do 
. not hear from you before that date, we wUi assume that you grant permission and we will 
^ allow your child to participate. / o i- « wc wm 

We appreciate your prompt consideration of this matter and look forward to a great 
^!!Sfr If^^ questions or concerns about this project, please feel Mree to 

tontact either your chad's principal or teacher. ^ > * f ^ w 

, Thank you. 
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January 23, 1984 



Dear Parent: 

Tour child haa been selected £or participation in a special research 
project that is being conducted at our 'School. The purpose of the research 
project is to find ways to improve the reading skillflLof elementary school 
students. ' ^ 

Your ch4.1d*s participation in this project will, involve being tested 
in reading skills. These tests will occur at least twice during the 
remainder of the year. 

It is important that we receive your permission before your child can 
participate in this project. Enclosed is a parental permission fonb to be 
filled out, signed and returned to your child's* freacher by 
If you do not apptove of your child being tested as a part of this project , 
please contact us before that date. If we do not hear from you befare - 
that date, we will assume that you grant permission. 

We appreciate your prompt consideration of this matter and look for- 
ward to a great experience with this project. If you have any questions or 
concerns about this project, please feel free to contact either your 
child's teacher or the principal. 

^ Thank You 



Enclosure 
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- DvFORMED CONSENT SPECIAL E3XJCATI0N CHILDREN AS TUTORS PROJECT 

I Waby give consent to have my child, ' * , 

partlclplate In these activities of the special education children as totors research 
project. \The project has been explained completely to me. I Understand that my child 
will be seMng as a tutor (or tutee) of another ^hlld In the area of reading. I further 
understand that my child will be using proiect supplied materials and will be properly 
supervised. 

I understand that I may withdraw my child from the study at any time If I so desire. 



Signature 



Witness 



i 
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APPENDIX P 
Parent aad Teacher Structured 
Interview Schedules 



) 



••HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AS TUTORS PROJECT'' 
Parental Interview - . 



Name ^ Phone' 



Student's Name ^ Date Interviewed 

School Clasd 



1. a. bid your child mention anything to you ab9ut the tutoring program that 
he/ahe was participating in? yes no 

* 

b» What types of things did your child say about the program? 



c. How would you describe your child's feelings about this tutoring program? 

very positive positive negative very negative 

ho opinion 

d. How would you describe your feelings as a parent about yo^r child's 
participation in this tutoring program? 

very positive positive negative very negative 

no opinion 

2. a. Based on anything you noticed afcout your child, do you feel that this 
tutoring program had any effects on your child ittl the following vfays: 



Types of Effects ^ * Ytfb No 



Reading Ability 

How he/she feels about himself (self-esteem) 
Relating to other kids & people (social Interaction) 




If yes, give specific examples: 



b. Has the amount of reading your child does at home: 
igpreased decreased stayed the same^ 
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Did you do anything at home to supplement or reinforce reading oi^[|^e 
skills being taught and practiced by the tutoring program? 



yes 



no 



If yes, what types of things did yoik do? 



4» 



How much time dj^d you spend reading with him/her during the tutoring 
\ program? 



a. Would you" like to see this tutoring program continued In the schools? 



yes^ 



no 



b-. Would you like to see your child participate in this program again 
next year? 

yes no 

n 

Recommendations: What would ^u recommend we do differently In the future 
to make this tutoring program more successful? 
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HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AS TUTORS PROJECT" 



1st Grade Teacher .Interview 



Name 



4 



School 



Date Interviewed 



1. Briefly, but specif lcally» explain your schedule of class Instruction (give 
examples of work that students are doing). 



2. Did any of the children In your class who were Identified as having 
reading difficulties, but who were NOT tutored, receive any additional 
reading help In class? 

Yes ' No 



If yes, what klnd§ of extra reading helps were used? 



4^ " 



3. Describe the Instructional methods that you use In your class to teach 
reading skills (I.e., phonics, etc.)? ^ 
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a. How would you describe how your students who have participated In the 
, tutoring genera%Lly feel about the program? 

very positive positiv e negative very negative 

no opinion 

What kinds of comments have you heard any of your students make about 
the tutoring program? 



b. How wo\ild you describe your own personal feelings, as a teacher, about 
the tutoring program? 

very positive positive negative , very negative^] 

don't know/ no opinion 

a. Based on your observations, has this tutoring program had effects on: 

Ist Graders yes ^ no Don't know 

Handicapped tutors yes no Don't know 



If yes, what types of effects (negative or positive) have you observed 
as a result of the tutoring program? 

Ist Graders: 



Handicapped tutors: 



V/hat do you consider to be the primary STRENGTHS and WEAKNESSES of this 
tutoring program? 

STRENGTHS: ' 
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WEAKNESSES: 



a. Would you like to see this type of a tutoring program cpntflnued and/or 
expanded In the schools In the future? i 

yes no \ 



Why or why not? 



b. Would you like to have children from your class next year participate t 
In this tutoring program? 

f%B no 



Why or why not? 



Recommendations: What would your recommend that we do differently In 
the future to make this tutoring program more successful? 
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"HANDICAPPED CHIII3REN AS TITIDRS PROJECT" 
Special Education teacher Interview 



Name School 

Date Interviewed ' 



i: a. Hew would you 'describe how your students who have participated in the 
tutoring generally feel about the program? 

very positive positive negative very negative 

no opinion 

What Icindis of comnents have you heard any of your students make about 
the tutoring program? 



b. How would you describe your own personal feelings, as a teacher, 
about the tutoring program? 

very positive positivL . negative ._. very negative 

^ don't Icnow/no opinion 

2. a. Based on your observations, h^ this tutoring program had effects 
on: 

1st Graders yes no Don ' t kno w 

Handicapped tutors yes no Don't know. 



If yes, what types of effects (negative or positive) have you 
observed as a result of the tutoring program? 

1st Graders: 



Handica$^)ed tutors: ^ 
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What do you consider to be the primary STRENGTHS and WEAKNESSES of this 
tutoring program? 



SIREMGlHS: 



WEAKNESSES: 



a. Would you like to see this type of a tutoring program continued 
and/or expanded in the sdxxDls in the future? 

yes no 



Why or why not? 



Would you like to have children fron your class next year participate 
in this tutoring program? 

yes ;;. no 



Why or why not? 



Recomendations: What vould you reoomnend that we do differently in the 
future to make this tutoring program more successful?.^ 
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LO/Tutors 
2 

Abstract 

Twenty-four empirical investigations of tutoring intervention^ 
. were evaluated in order to determine the nature of actual data 
regarding such interventUns. Although all authors clearly 
favored the use of such interventions, equivocal results were 
reported. Particularly weak were substantiated reports Qf social 
benefits to tutors or tutees. Methodological problems associated 
with such research. in field settings are discussed, and 
implications for future research are given. 
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. LD/Tigors 
3 

• \ - 

Tutoring Intervention with Learning Disabled Students: 

A Critical Review 

' ■ ■ i ■ 

Although the concept of peer tutoring in education is not new 

(Allen, 1976), there has recently been a surge of interest 

generated in the utility of employing schoolchildren as tutors of 

other children (Devin-Sheehan, Feldman, & Allen, 1976a). Many 

potential benefits have been described Regarding such 

interventions. 

The most obvious potential benefit of tutoring is the 

individualization it can afford to learners of differing needs 

(Harrison, 1976). To this extent, teachers can provide for 

students' individual needs without sacrificing the learning of 

others in the class. It may be argued, on the other hand, that 

schoolchildren, enrolled to study and not to teach, may lose 

valuable learning time involved in activities for which the 

teacher, not the student, had been hired. Some have replied to 

this argument that tutors often are reported to gain as much as, 

or more than, the student being tutored (Hassinger & Via, 1969; 

McWhorter & Levy, 1971). In addition, such tutoring is thought to 

develop responsibility (Allen, 1976b), social skills (Argyle, 

1976), self-esteem (Strodtbeck, Ronchi, & Hansel 1 , 1976), and 

improve attitude toward school (pftdman, Deviin^lReehan , & Allen, 

1976). Harris and Aldridge (1983) have argued that tutoring (a) 

allows the teacher to move ahead with instruction with those who 
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; LD/Tutors 

4 ' 

dre ready for it, (b) forces the less able student to share 
responsibility for his or her own Iparning, and (c) fosters 

'i 

cooperation, empathy, and understanding among students involved in 
tutoring activities. 

Such benefits would appear to be ideally TuVted to children 
identified as learning disabled (LD). Cristoplos (1974) ^ 
considered peer tutoring to be a critical condition of 
mainstreaming such children into regular classes. He maintained 
that peer tutoring could (a) alleviate pressure on teacher time, 
(b) allow LD^children to work in one tp one relationsTiips , /and (c) 
'could help develop cooperative attitudes and mutual self-r^espect 

ambng studeivts. Watts and Cushion (1982) argued that, given 

/ 

adequate preparation, supervision, and follow-up, the use of peer 
tutoring could enhance the self-concept of LD adoleScer/ts. Gerber 
and Kauffman (198j^), 'in the most thorough review of t|4toring in 
special education settings to date, concluded, "peer/tutoring is. a 
technique that may provide educational benefits to/both the tutor 
and the tutee" (p. 182). ^ 

(fiven such outcomes, peer tutoring interventions would seem 
ideally suited for Children exhibiting learning disabilities (LD). 
As tutees, they could be provided with much-needed individual 
attentiort.. As tutors, they could gain social skills, 
responsibility^ and self-esteem so commonly reported to be lacking 
in tijis population (e.g., Bryan & Bryan, 1981). Clearly, the 

\ . 
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LD/Tutors 

/ 

5 

s 

cjairns of tutoring benefits for learning disabled chi Idren are * 
encouraging. But what evidence is there that tutoring is so 
effective with LD students?' Although several investigations have 
been conducted, no review of these findings has yet been 
completed. In addition, major reviews of peer tutori,ng have 
intentionally omitted discussion of such interventions with, 
handicapped children (Devin-Sheehan , Feldman, & Allen, 1976). 
Although Gerber and Kauffman (1981) described a wide range of 
tutoring studies,' they directly referred to only four \ . 
interventions involving LD students. The purpose of the following 
investigation, then, was to locate as many studies as possible 
which included LD children in tutoring interventions and 
synthesize findings of these intervent^ions. Th'tough these 
methods, it was hoped that some light could be ^ed on the 
realities of peer tutoring with LD students. 

Procedup ' | 

Several procedures were used to locate as m^ny studies as 
possible which investigated the use of LD childrcSh in tutoring 
interventions. The subject area was^first limited to 
investigations which employed LD students in actjjal pedagogical 
interventions with peers. Use of peers in delivering reinforcers. 
or as behavioral models, therefore, were- excluded from this 
investigation. In addition, students must have been described as 
"learning disabled", "reading disabled", or have been described as 
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,; LD/Tutors 
\. . 6 

./ua^tiontng at least two years below grade level without mention 
of accompanying deficit in ability. \ 

Studies were located by first conducting a computer-assisted 
search of Dissertation Abstracts , Psychological Abstracts , and 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) data bases. 
Studies found in this manner were ex^amined to determine whether 
they contained references to other suit^le articles. Previous 
works on tutoring (e.g.. Allen. 1976; Str\in. 1981) were also 
examined for additional studies. Through thes>e procedures, 
twenty-four empirical studies of the effects of tutoring 
interventions on academic and/or social performance of LD students 
were located. \. - 

Each study was coded for several variables, including 
descriptions of tutors and tutees. research design, level of 
intervention, comparison groups, procedures." and results, and is 
given in Table 1. Interrater^consistency was achieved by having 
two, iadependent raters evaluate each article and resolve' any 
disagreements by discussion. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Results and Discussion 



Descriptions of each tutoring investigation are given in 
Table 1. As can be seen, a wide variety of tutoring interventions 
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LO/Tutors 
7 

and evaluations were employedr^i lev en .employed LD or reading 
disabled students as tutors, while 13 did not; most\l4) used 
reading as a subject area, but others used spelling (2). math (5). 
or library skills (1). Although nearly all studies (20) directly 
assessed possible academic benefits to tutees. many other 
variables were assessed, including academic benefits to tutors (9) 
and social benefits to tutors (5) as well as tutees (5). Social ^ 
benefits examined included on- task behavior, self-concept, 
attitudes towards school, cooperation, and social behavior. ' 

Variable also was the type of research designs employed. 
While a number of different designs could be conside^d 
satisfactory, each would tertd to address a different type of ^ 
question. Pre-post designs. (In which- the experimenter tests one 
group of students immediately prior to and following tutoring ^. 
Interventions) can be used'* to document gains made by students 
during the intervention, but rhay say little about other possible 
contemporaneous sources of learning or relative effectiveness of 
other competing instructional strategies. Studies employing a no- 
treatment control group are able to account for contemporaneoi^s 
sources of learning, but. if control group activities are not 
clearly documented, these studies cannot allow for a comparison of 
possible cdtnpeting instructional strategies. For example. 
Mellberg (1981) found greater academic gain for tutors than for 
students in a.no-treatm.ent control group. The addition of a no- 
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treatment control group helps demonstrate that the academic, gain 
would not have occurred without the tutoring program. However, 
Sinc6,the corresponding activities of the no-treatment group were 
not cleanily specified, it is not certain how the tutoring 
intervention may have compared with a specific alternative 
learning strategy. 'Only those studies which specified control 
group treatments allow such a comparison. For example, Epstein 
(1978) compared the effects of a peer tutoring condition in 
reading with four different control conditions: peer tutoring 
math, ^elf-instructional, teacher-instructed,- and no treatment 
control^l Such comparisons. If carefully documented, could provide 
much information on the relative effectiveness of peer tutoring. 
However, it can be stated that group designs are well suited for 
evaluating the general effects of competing instructional 
strategies (including peer tutoring), while single subject designs 
are well suited for documenting specific details of individual 
learner performance under different conditions (including peer 
tutoring). Results of these different types of investigations are 
given below. 
Pre-po^t Designs 

Seven investigations efnployed pre-post group designs, and one 
Employed a single-subject A& design. All of these reported that 
the tiitoring had been successful in Jrjcreasing academic 
performance. Four (Jones, 1981; Landrum, i970; Lane, Pollack, & 
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Sher. 1972; Willis. Morris. & Crowder. 1972) cojnpared observed 

♦ • 

achievement with an estimation of "expected" achievement, and 
reported in all cases that measured achievement levels surpassed 
those that would have been estimated based upon previous learning 
Three of the four employed tutors with learning or behav^oi^ 
disorders, aqd all reported gains for tutors as well as tutees. 
The^ingle subject pre-post design (Mandoli. Mandoli. & 
• McLaughlin. 1982) reported increased spelling performance as a 
resi^U of peer tutoring. The remaining three pre-post group 

< 

designs (CsaRO. 1975; Price & Dequine. 1980; Weiner. Goldman. 
Leo. Toledano. & Rosner. 1974) simply reported that positive 
changes had occlirred^i 

It 

Of the s^ven group Investigations, five reported 'that tutors 
or tutees had benefited socially or emotionally. Among gains 
reported were fewer delinquencies.. Improvement in attitude toward 
school, cooperation, self-esteem, greater motivation, fewer anti- 
social .acts, and exhibition of less hostility toward authority 
figures. None of' these findings, however, were supported 
"empii^cally. Although some of these variables may be difficult to 
quantify, empirical evidence supporting these particular benefits 
is necessary before these commonly reported benefits of tutoring 
can be completely accepted. 

" Nor can the findings of the above studies be regarded as 
conclusive with respect to academic gains. The argument of many. 
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that observed gains excaeded expectations provides some evidence 
for the effeTfTye^ess of tutoring prgrams but is "far from 
conclusive. Such evidence may be confounded with other 
educational treatments being undertaken concurrently. The fact 
that all of the investigators who directly compared actual with 
expected performance reported that students in tutoring ' 
interventions had achieved ahead of expectations does lend weight 
to the claims of^ tutoring benefits. An examination of other types 
of designs, however, woul(fgive more credibi 1 ity to these claims. 
Experimental Designs 

Stud^ies employing a no-treatment control group . Eight of the 
studies reviewed employed group designs in which the control group 
activities were not clearly identified. This design is more 
powerful than the pre-post design in that it controls for 
concurrent variables in the school experience which could explain 
part or all of the gains attributable to tutoring in the latter 
design. For example, students' academic gains attributable to 
tutoring in a pre-post design may have in fact reflected a new 
teacher or principal that year. The use of a no-treatment control, 
grou^allows researchers to make comparisons between gains due to 
tutoring interventions and gains which were realized in a group 
which was not involved in tutoring. On many occasions, j^fie exact 
alternative activities are not specified, not completely known, or 
perhaps the control subjects were separately involved in many 
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different activities which would resist careful documentation. 
This latter case may emerge in special Education tutoring research 
in which the usually small number of special education students 
necessitates the involvement of experimental students under the 

0 ■ 

type of scheduling constraints which often characterize specLal 
educatien programming. The presumption In this case is that 
.^i"^^"^^ ^" control conditions received an equivalent amount of 
^instructional time as typically delivered in that particular 
school, and any gains attributable to tutoring reflect an 
Improvement over that particular school's general program. If. in 
fact, tutors were involved during non-academic period^ of the day 
(e.g.. lunch, recess), the independent variable may be nothing 
more ttian time -on -task. The weakness of such a design Is that the 
relative worth of tutoring compared with specific rival 
Instructional strategies remains uncertain. 

All seven of the no-treatment control group studies reported 
that the tutoring intervention had been successful in som^ way. 
Unfortunately, only three (Mejlberg.. 1981; Singh. 1982; Wingert. 
1981) of the seven offered evidence that these performance gains 
were "statistically significant" (i.e.. the differences exceeded 
those expected by sampling error). All the reported significant, 
effects were found In academic areas and involved secondary-aged 
tutors tutoring younger LD children. Although several 
investigations reported social benefits, none offered statistical 
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The studies which employed no-treatment control groups offer 
some evidence that tutoring can result in positive academic 
effects for tutors and tutees. W.ithout specification of control 
' group activities, however, it is difficult tp determine the 
precise effects of tutoring other than in some cases it apparently 
is a positive supplement to regular instructional programming. In 
order to further refine the effects pf tutoring interventions. us« 
of specific competing instructional strategies is necessary. 

Research desic^ns in which alternative \i.nstructional 
activities are specified .- Six of the total 24 tutoring 
investigations involved groups of, tutoring pairs and compared the 
performance of these pairs with groyips of students involved in 
alternative instructional activities. Of these six, three (Kane & 
AMey. 1980; McCracken, 1979; Sindelar, 1982) failed to 
dehionstrate that tutoring produced learning superior to 
alternative instructional conditions. Kane and Alley (1980) 
compared peer tutorial instruction with teacher-led instruction 
and found no statistically significant differences between th'^Twb 
conditions. McCracken (1979) compared peer tutorial Instruction . 
with teacher-led instruction and found no significant difference 
between the two (although an effect for data-based vs. non-data- 
j based instruction was found). Sindelar (1982) compared three 
tutorial, procedures with each other and with teacher-led small 
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group ins6ruction. His "hypothesis/test" tutor-ial group scored 
significantly higher on a cloze reading comprehension measure than 
a "word reading" tutorial group, but not hi'^her than small group 
instruction. No differences were found between groups on measures, 
of word reading, oral reading, or a standardized measure of 
reading comprehension. ' ' - " 

In spite 'of the lack of posit tve findings, the authors 
remained optimistic about the value of peer tutoring with LD 
students. Sindelar asserted, "the evidence supporting the use of 
cross-age tutoring as ? means of providing supplemental 
' instruction continues to grow" (1982, p. 205). McCracken (1979) 
and Kane and Alley (1980), acknowledging non-signif \cant 

'r 

differences between tutoring and ncm-tutoring groups, relied upon 
pre-post data to maintain that tutors and teacher-Instructed 
groups had both made progress in reading. Unfortunately, such 

pre-post results are subjtect to validity threats outlined above. 

'•»> • 

Also, it Should be pointed out that a finding of non-significant 

* / *■ 

differences should not be interpreted to mean that both treatments v,.,*; 

were equally effective. When two treatments are rtot found to 

differ significantly, hypotheses other than "equal" are possible; 

for example, that neither treatment exerted a tangible effect on 

the dependent measure. Another possibility is that the 

experimental design lacked sufficient power to detect real 

* 

differences. At best, a finding of non-significant differences 
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nieans any poss'^ble differences between groups was not observed. 

In spite of -the above equivocal findings, however, three 
investigations which compared tutoring with specific alternative 
strategies indicated that tutoring had been more effective. King 
(1982) employed high achieving 6th graders tutoring LD classmates 
in social studies conteht. Compared with students studying 
independently, LD tutees scored- higher on a class examination. 
Lamport (1982) involved 6th grade LD students as tutors of younger 
remedial reading or LD students and reported that tutors and 
tutees alike had gained in reading skills and School attitudes as 
compared with a teacher-instructed control group attending ' 
remedial reading classes or learning disabilities classes^ 
Epstein (1978) employed LD primary-level tutors tutoring each 
other in reading. In this study, four control groups were ^ 
employed: (a) peer tutoring in math (apparently to control for 
the effects of tutoring group per se), (b) teacher-instructed, (c) 

.self-instructed, or (d) control who received no treatment other 

' ■ ' ■ s* 

than tlje normally assigned reading program. Epstein reported that 

the reading tutoring group performed significantly better than all * 

control groups on a criterion measure of reading. Epstfein 

concluded that it was important for the tutors to have a thorough 

knowledge of the content being tutored.- 



•if 
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involved single subject methodology to compare instructional 
strategies, i^^cluding tutoring, as a within-subject variable 
(Higgins, 1982; Jenkins, Mayhall, Peshka, & Jenkins, 1974). Both 
reported that the tutoring intervention had been successful, 
although the LD students in Higgins' investigation did not appear 
to learn more under tutoring conditions than they had learned by 
free study. Jenkins et al. emplqyed a multiple treatment design 
and concluded that in each of several experiments, students had 
learned more in tutoring sessions than in teacher-led groups. In 
the Jenkins et al. investigation, older, non-handicapped' chi Idren 
served as tutors. This investigation supported the notion that 
individual tutoring resultVin learning superior to small group 
teacher-led instruction. Higgins' investigations, on the other 
hand, did not support the notion that learning disabled students 
can learn more by tutoring each other than they can by independent 
study. 

Conclusion 

The findings of contemporary researchers ip the area of 
tutoring .interventions involving Lj) students have provided 
important information for future researchers and practitioners. - 
Many questions, however, remain unanswered. Although much of the 
published research has indicated LD children can and. do learn in 
tutoring situations ,Jspecific circumstances under which tutbring 
is most effective /re still not completely lj:nown. Whether 
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tutoring is better for ID students 'fn the capacity of tutor vs. 
tutee has not been established. Whether tutoring can be more 
profitably employed In specific skills tasks (e.g., multiplication 
facts) or as general supplements to curricular programs (e.g., 
basal reading) has yet to be determined. Also, specific 
instructional techniques found to be less effective than tutoring 
interventions have yet to be identified. It would be important to 
know, for example, whether a special education teacher could more 
profitably use his- or her time teaching spelling words in small 
groups using direct instruction and choral responding, or whether 
monitoring tutpr pairs drilling each other, or perhaps some 
combination, is most effec^tive. Although some studies have 
addressed alternative instructional strategies, the precise 
components of these strategies have not always been clearly 
specified, anj^the question "better than what?" remains 
unanswer'ed. 

Finally, the social benefits to be derived from tutoring 
interventions with LD students remain to be documented. Although 
jnecdo.tal reports abound, clear documentation that tutoring can 
improve attendance, attitudes toward school, socialization, and 
self-esteem is simply not available". Specific social benefits for 
LD tutors and tutees remain to be established. 

In spite\of the fact that benef i ts^ of tutoring interventions 
with LD students are as yet equivoqal, two important points are 

( 
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worth noting. First, tutoring research is most often employed as 
a pragmatic intervention in a real world (school) setting. As 
such, this research is rich in ecological validity but subject to 
much of the same experimental validity threats common to program 
evaluations. . To this extent, the research has not been poorly 
conducted as much as subject to interpretative difficulties which 
commonly arise when large-scale interventions are attempted in a 
real school setting. These same methodological difficulties have 
been encountered in studies involving non-disabled students- 
'(Feldman, Oevin-Sheehan, & Allen, 1976). 

The second point worth noting is that apparently all 



professionals who write^bout tutoring interventions in learning 
disabilities research appear equally convinced of_the_jTierns Qf__ 
such interventions, regardless of whether their particular studies 



difficult to imagine another instructional intervention in the' 
complex fiel(>Of learning disabilities which meets with such 
unqualified enthusiasm and yet for which"* research is so 
incomplete. It must also be stated that the'present authors have 
also encountered both the methodological challenge and the 
conviction that peer tutoring is an intervention of great power 
and utility in special- education (Osguthorpe, Scruggs, & White, 



1983). Only through further research can this complex issue be 

f inal ly clarified. 

Ret: DISK8-T0M/MANUS-LD/TUT0RS 



provided empirical support 




In factw it seems 
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,thank^ Ursula Pimentel. Marilyn Tinnakul. and Jill Barry for their 
assistance in the preparation of this manuscript. Address 
requests for reprints to Thomas E. Scruggs. Ph.D.. UMC 68. Wtah 
State University. Logan. UT 84322. 

26erber and Kauffmann (1981). in -fact, indicat^that the 
Weiner et al . (197^). project, after initial successe^. appears to 
have ••eventually disintegrated" (p. 179). ^ . 
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Ai tMrtes Included in this Review 



BEST COPY AVAILAeU*. 



TYPE OF OiSIGN 



i Kper tmentil « 
Group 



Pre-poit 




SUBJECT 
AREAS 



Virloui subjects 
Including 
reidinq, pre- 
vocitlonil arts 



Reading 



DESCRIPTION 
OF lUTORS ' 



4th, 5th. and 6th 
graders, 2* years 
behind academi* 
Ically, aggressive 
or wlthdrawi. 



Adolescents on 
probation, reading 
levels 3 to S 
years behind age* 
orade eRpcctancy 
ieve1« ages IJ-iS, 
n«6 



DESCRIPTION 
OF TUTECS 



Younger special 
educat Ion 
students In 
self -contained 
classroo^. 



Reading levels 
at least 2 years 
behind age-orade 
expectancy level 
ages 6-9, 



LEVEL or 
INTER- - 
VENT ION 



Dally 

for 
6 months, 
Including 
2 month 
training 
period 



Daily, 
10 weeks 



COiyARISON 
GROUP 



No treat- 
ment control 



Tutors came to special 
education classroom to 
help tutees with 
assignments and class 
projects. No measure- 
ments rere reported. 
Control group was 
mentioned but not 
described. 



None 



PROCEDURIS 



Tutors were paid to 
teach reading to 
younger chlldrM during 
summer schoo 1 ,7 Prt- 
and post-teats In 
reading were 
administered to tutors 
and tuttes. Data was 
collected on several 
tutor behaviors. 



REPORTED RESULTS 



Anecdotal; Sth and 6th 
oraders la^roved more than 
4th griders In schml and 
social behavior. PUy on 
the playgroud was 
*'rr lendller**, Tutees felt 
more accepted. 



Tutors and tutees liproved 
on reading achievement 
tests and showed iff 
Increase In number of 
words V^«l per minute. 
Tutors Made nore positive 
remarks, were Involved 
in fewer delinquencies, 
and ciMe home earlier 
at nlght« 



Oequih and 
Smilh, I9B0 



( K^r Imental. 

Grou 



Library skills 
(using card 
xatalogi... 
running 

projectors, etc) 



4th, StK, and 6th 
raders, CO 



?nd graders, 
nonh and I capped. 



? to 4 
times per 
week , 



No treatment 

control 



Ipileio, 19/8 



F xper impnla I , 
Group 



Reading 



Tutors received 15 
training sessions and 
met with tutees as socj^ 
as i)hey had mastered \ 
eachHkill. Tests were 
administered at the ^ 
beginning of the study 
(^'pretests*'), after the 
final tutoring session 
(^mldtests*), and 2 
weeks later (*post- 
tests-). 



He an test scores regained 
almost constant across 
the 3 adkalnlstratlons 
for control group. Mid- 
test scores increased 
for tutors /and tutees 
over pretest scores* 
lncr#ase*4fas greater 
fpr^tutees. Posttest 
stilres were lower than 
midtest scores, 
especially for tutors. 
Posttest scores were * 
lower for tutors than 
for tutees. 



ID In self- 

conUlned cUss- 
room, n»IOO 



10 In 
( onla 
rooms 
leap I 



self" 

Inpd Class- 
, pri/nary 
, nMDO ' 



IS Min. 
dally, 
1st half 

of 

ac ade«hlc 
yc»ar' 



1. peer 
tutor Ing 
math 

?. teacher- 
Instructed 

J. self- 
Instructed 

4, blind 
control 



Students scoring low 
on word recognition 
test were tutors. 
Tutee^ were randomly 
assigned to enperl* 
mental and control 
conditions. 



1. experimental group 
performed significantly 
better than control 
groups on criterion- 
referenced test. 

Experimental grliup 
covered more words than 
control group 3 but not 
control group ?. 
.1. There were no signifi- 
cant d4ffer««n€es betwpi'n 
thn groups on llmr used 
to cover the words. 
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)9ni 



Jrok ins . M^y - 
hAll. Pesfhka 
Anii Jook ins , 
1974 



IVri Of- Of SIGH 



Group, 



Sin^jle suhjecl, 
d 1 terndt inq 
treatHH^nt design 



S ingle subjpc I , 
muM Iple' treat- 
ments desi^gn 



Pro-no^t 
( • 



SUIKIfCT 



Subject area 
varied, time-at 
task was depen- 
dent measure 



Spell Ing 



( 1 ) Word recog- 
nition; 
(?) Spelling; 
(3) Multipllca^ 
tlon 



Reading 



(U SCRIPT ION 
or TUfOftS 



9th graders, aca- 
deihlcal ly and 
socially outstan- 
ding, n<*14 



UiSCKIPTION 
or TUTEtS 



Kainstreamed Hi}\ 
and 9th graders, 
0-13 



to in self-contained classrooms 
alternated as tutors and tutees, 
n-8 



IFVCL Of 
INTER- 
VENTION 



18 weeks 
to acado 
mlc year 



? weeks 



Older, non^anJI•' 
capped Children 



Students (usually 
former tuteei) at 
least 2 years 
dhcail of tutees In 
redding " , 



(1) to and EHR, 
ages^7-10, n-l3; 

(2) 3rd graders, 
to. n-4; 

(3) 4th graderi 
referred to re- 
source room for 
assistance in 
multiplication, 
n-5 



6th and /th gra- 
ders scor Inq 2 
nr more years 
he low gr.^de le- 
vel 00 Gates 
HcGtottte Rea- 
ding Test 



2 lO-mln 
sess Ions' 
dally 

(1) 4 to 
B days; 

(2) 4 
davs; 

(3) S 
days 



4S min. 
ppr days, 
4 days 
per week 



COMPARISON 
GROUP 



No treatment 
control (5 
controls per 
tutee) 



3 treat-, 
ments: (1) 
peer tutor- 
Ing; (?) in 
dependent 
study; (3) 
no remedla* 
tlon control 



Teacher-ln 
struc ted 
small groups 



flone 



PROcTuURtS 



Pre- and post-lnterven 
tlon data on attending 
behavior werj recorc/ed 



Both Interventions used 
team leaning technique 
called "Student Team 
Achievement Divisions* 



Cdth child was Involved 
In dally sessions under 
both one-to-one cross- 
age tut^rlno and small 
group Cflfidltlons. Stu- 
dents were tested after 
each sesjklon 



Gates NcGlnltle pre- 
and posttest scores 
were analyzed for tu- 
tdVs and tutees* Inter- 
views, questionnaires 
and Surveys w«re also 
used 



REPOl 



RESULTS 



*'Tutees* mean at tasi be- 
havior equalled or sur- 
passed that of th« control 
group" 



Both Interventions were 
significantly better than 
C(m4ro1 condition In in- 
creasing spelling perfor- * 
mance. There wer^ no dif- 
ferences In the tutoring 
condition as con^ared to 
the Independent study c<m- 
dttl()n. Serving as tutee 
resultiBd In significantly 
better spelling performance 
than did serving as tutor. 



In each study, children 
made oreater nalns In tu- 
torial condition. 



lutees and tutors made sig- 
nificant reading gains over 
expected gains. Anecdotal 
improvements In se*f>con- 
cepts, attitudes toward 
school, attenpance, cooper- 
ation and self-confidence 
wore also rf^0orie^ . 
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k«tni' M\(\ Alley 



I .iriilt um Anif 
Mrtft in. IQ/O 



Group 



Group 



Fxppr iment al , 
Group 



Pre-posl 



Ndth 



Social studies 



Reading 



Reading 



olscHirnoN 

Of lUTORS 



Nonh and t capped 
students residing 
tn fftntmum securl 
ty correcttonal 
InstUutions, ayes 



6th graders 
(classmates of 
tutees) above 
grade level \ 



ftth oraders. 
reading disabled. 
n*?4 



high school stu- 
dents wlt^ reading 
scores 2 years or 
more beloM grade 
plat'eiAent, drop- 
outs or excessive 
absenteeism, low 
f ami ly Income, n* 
100 



m S( RIPttUN 

or luitts 



10 residing In 
ailnlmum security 
correctional In 
stitutlon, ages 
l?-17, n*3a 



6th graders, tO 
(major area of 
disahl llty was 
reading) 
n-20 



f lementary 
school students 
In remedial 
reading or 10 
class 



4th, 5th. and 
6th graders, 
reading disabled 



Lfvfi or 

VCNTION 



dally, 
8 weeks 



30 min. 
? day^ 



30 mln«, 
3 days 
per week I 
8 weeks 



2 hours 
per day, 
6 weeks 



COMPARISON 
' GROUP 



teacher- In- 
i true ted 
group 



Independent 
study 



Control 
group atten- 
ded remedlaj 
reading 
cUss 



None 



PROCEOtJRES 



Each math class (which 
was composed of \J> and 
nonhandlcapped stu- 
dents) had two tutors 
who worked as Instfuc* 
tlonal delivery agefits» 
Peer tutor to 10 stu- 
deivt r^llo was 1 to 1 
or 1 to ? 



Totor/iutee pairs 
worked In resouic* 
room Kkating lA text* 
book and learning the 
answers to 60 social 
studies questloni« 



Pre* «nd post*ti<eati»ent 
measures were taken on 
auditory vocabulary^ 
phonetic analysis 
skills, reading co<i|>re* 
hens Ion, classroom dis- 
turbance behaviors^ 
withdrawn-lnattentlve 
behaviors and reactions 
towird school . 



ulLr 



Tuiprs were paid to 
work with tutees during 
surtmer school 



REPOR^ro RESULTS 



There were no significant 
differences In achievement 
test scores between peer- 
tutored* and teacher-In- 
structed groupv 



Tutored students scored 
sluolf Icantly higher 
on class examination 
than control group. 



Tutors achieved slgnlflc«it- 
ly higher scores In phone- 
tics analysis skll Is and 
mo|^ positive reactions to- 
ward school than control 
St. Tutees achieved higher 
scores In auditory vocabu- 
lary and more positive re- 
actions to school tHan 
students In their control 
groups. 



Tutors gained 8.3 months In 
reading. Tutees gained ij 
months. 
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lant», Pollack , 
and Srier, \97/ 



Mc( rack en. 



TYPE OF OtSIGN 



Pre-posl 



t xper tmental. 

Group 



SUBJfCI 
ARfAS 



Reading 



Reading 



OESCRIPTION 
OF TUTORS 



B(h and 9th gra- 
ders with "mal- 
adaptive behavior" 
according to the 
Burk*s Beha/ior 
Rating Scale, n"6 



Secondary level, 

nonhandicApped, 

n-15 



OESORIPTION 
OF TUTEES 



3rd and 4th 
grade patients 
at community 
health center, 
referred for 
learning or be- 
havior problems 
n-B 



Secondary level 
in special edu- 
cat ion resource 
program, n-51 



28.1 



LEVEL OF 

INTER- 
VCNTtON 


COMPARIS(MJ 


PROCEDURES 


REPORTED RESULTS 


2 days 
- per week, 
7 months 


None 


Pre- and posttest 
scores of Metropolitan 
Achievement Test were 
analyzed a 


Tutors gained 19 months «id 
tutees 14 months on reading 
scores. Teacher ratings of 
tutir behavior improved. 
Reported changes included . 
greater motivation to 
achieve in class, less hos- 
tility toward authority fi- 
gures, exhibition of more 
mature and goal-oriented 
behavior, fewer antisocial 
acts In school. 


Oaily. 
1? weeks 


Teacher-in- 
structed 


Tutees were tutored 
daily either by tea- 
cher or peer tutors, 
with half of the Ss 
using data-based in- 
struction which involv- 
ed daily self-charting 
of progress (Subjects 
were assigned to treat- 
ment conditions based 
on intact predetennined 
groups), Si were pre- 
and post-tested on the 
Slossorf Oral Reading 
Test and a teacher -made 
comprehension test 

— — J, 


(1) There was no significaj)t 
difference between teacher- 
taught 4nd peer-t(4ored 
groups on word recognition 
or reading comprehension 
scores. 

(2) Students taught by tea- 
chers using data-based ins- 
truction scored higher on 
word recognition than stu- 
dents not. using data-base 
instruction taught by p^ers 
or teachers. ' 

(3) There were no signifi- 
cdtii differences between . 
reading comprehension scores 
of students taught using 
data-based instruction and 
students taught not using 
data-based instruction. 

— — — ■ ■ iifc 
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\ 



Rpading. 
met \c 



Pre-posl (anec- Cnglish as « 

Isecond l^anguage 



to 

cn 

00 




suHjfcr 

ARIAS 



drtth- 



4)(SCRIPTI0N 
OF ruiORS 



(conumii:^! |y dts- 
ddvanldged ado lev 
cents» one sub- 
group was handi- 
capped (to and 

im) 



OrSCRIPTION 
OF TUTFCS 



iLfvri or 

IN1FR. 
IVENTION 



tlemeiilary age 7 weeks 



COHPARII^ON 
GROUP 



PROCCUURES 



to students 



elementary 
students 



Non-FngI ish 

speaMng 

Students 



30 ffltn./ 



?nd. 3rd. i 4th 
graders In 
resource programl 
for Reading 



2^ IS-min 
tisilons 



No -trealment Pre- and poittest 
control Iscores of Wide-Range 
AchrltVeflietit Test (Rea- 
^*^S^<^9mion and 
AriOt«g|ft«jtoiblests) 
were «naTHed 



RCPORTCO RESULT^ 



.A 



Acddemic Khfevenient was 
Islgnirtcantly greater for 

tutors than control group 
jThere were no significant 

differences between handl 
Iclpped and nonh^ndl capped 
^tutors. Tuteei taught, by 

handicapped tutor dId'fiPt ^ 

differ significantly in>?J^ 
jdemlc achievement from 



None Tutors used WNIsman 

iLanguage Tutor Projraii 
to teach non*Cng11sh 
spealting students 




After several months of tu- 
toring, Che tutees started 
speaking some English. Tu- 
tors reportedly gained 
self-eiteai. 



Students 
receiving 
hypothesis/ 
test 
Instruction 
from peer 
tutors were 
Con^ared 
with groups 
receiving: 
(1) oral ^ 
reading (0R){ 
practice 
from tutors 
(?) word 
recognition 
training 
froin tutors 
( 3) hypo- 
Ihpsis/lest 
instruction 
r6m 
resource* 
te^rhors in 
smal I groups I 



Subjects were pretested 
and posttested non- 
itandardiied measures 
of WR, OR fluency, and 
Icloxe CQM^rehenslon 
and Comprehension as 
jmeasured by the para- 
graph meaning subtesi 
of the Stanford 
jAchlevement TeM. 



The N/T tutorial group 
'performed significantly 
better than the UR 
tutorial group on the. 
dote conprehens Ion 
measure. All ot^r 
co^arisons yielded non- 
significant results. 
Thus, the tulored H/T 
Chi ld«*en scored at 
least as well as. though 
not better than, the 
Chi Idren receiving H/T 
small group instruction. 




J ■ 
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to 

CD 



Wriner , 
Go 1 lint an , 1 ev , 
'o1<'(J^no, and 
Wosnt'r . 19^4 



^*<•^»'^^, and 
t'nwJrr, 19/? 



fc*'"g.ri, 19MI 



un or Of SIGN 

^ _ 

Groi»p 



Group V 



Pre-posl 



Pre-po^l 



t xprr irnt'Ot a) , 



SUBJfCT 
' ARf AS 



Katli 



ArUhmetk 



Not specified 



heading 



Rp^dino 



DESCRIPTION 

or ruTOHS 



nth and l?th 
9raders, LD 
(Tutors and tutees 
combined: n-lOO) 



Group 1: *'S1ow 
learning** 4th 
grade boys inte- 
grated in regular 
c lassrooms- 

n-?4 
Group 2: High 
achieving 4th 
grade boys, 
n-24 



4th and 5th 
graders, n-6, 

had learning 
and behavior 
problems 



Normal ^^grade 



High school 
tudents 



DISCRIPTION 
OF lUTEfS 



9th and 10th 
graders, LD 



"Slow learning- 
3rd grade hoys 



"Sl^^rarning 
4thH^PWc boys 
in regular 
classrooflis 



2nd graders with 
specific 
learning pro- 
blenv; but with 
no severe 
behavior pro- 
blems, n>6 



4th grade LD, 
n<8 



( Icmrntary 
school students 
*n sp|f- 
containrd r lass 
rooms a>id 
resOHrro rooms. 



LEVEL or 

INTTR- 
VENMON 



IS min. 
per day, 

4 days 
per week , 

9 weelcs 



COMPARISON 
GROUP 



No treatment 
control 



6 wpel^s 

4» 



1 day per 
weelt, 

to 6 
weel^s 



30 min. 
daily, 
IS weeks 



?b mln. 
daily, 
10 wprks 



No treatment 
control 



None 



None 



No treatment 
control 



PROCEDURES 



Pre- and post test 
scores of Cal ifornia 
Achievement Test 
(math computation and 
math coAcepts/applici- 
tions subtests were 
analyzed for tutors 
and tutees) 



REPORTED RESULTS 



4th grade subjects were 
randomly assigned to 
group I, group ?, or 
C6ntrol group. Pre-, 
mid-, and posttest . 
measures on sociometric 
status, self esteem, 
and arithmetic achieve 
ment were taken for 
each subject. 



Three undergraduate 
students supervised 
the tutoring sessions. 



Six students tutored 
each other under super 
vislop of an older 
student. Four students 
were tutored indivi- 
dually by art older 
student. 



Pre- and posttest 
scores of E-6 Beginning 
Reading Placement Test 
and Woodcock Reading 
Mastery Test were 
analyzed fo^ t titers 
and control group. 



Tutees made significant 
gaips on both subtests 
Over non-tutored LD 
students. Tutors made 
significant gains on 
concep t^/appl i c a 1 1 on s 
Subtest over non-tutored 
LO students. 



No sionificant differences 
were found between 
experimental and control 
groups « 



Anecdotal Improvements 
in behavior, self 
concept, and grades 
of tutors were reported. 



Both groups made academic 
gains greater than 
expected. 



There were no significant 
differences on WRMT. 
Tutees made significantly 
greater gains than 
controls on t-0DRPT, 
Tutees mastered at 
lea^t 84X of all ski lis 
taught by tutor. 
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•JNIV6«8ITV AfFlUATED 
£XC6PTI0NAL CHtlD CENTER 
UMC68 



i 



June 13, 1984 



Phyllis L. NeMcomer, Editor 
Leqrrfinq DiaabllitV Quarterly 
c/o Beav«r College 
Clen9ide, PA 19038 % 

Oeax Or* NeMComep* 



Please consitler the enclosed manuscript , ^Motoring 
Interventions with Learning disabled Students) 
A*Critical Review," for publication in your Journal 
Four copies of the.manuscript are duly enclosed^ 
If you Kave any questions, please feel ftee to call 
me. Thank ,you« ^ 



V 



Sincerely, 



fhomae C; Scruggs, Ph.D. 
Research/Evaluation Specialist 
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THE EW AI^O US COMBINATIONS 



LESSON 1 



Stepl 



•I . * . ■ 

When the Tetters "^w" or "ue" are together in a, word, the usually have 
the "oo" sound as in "boot".' For example: 



glue 



stew 



But sometiines "ew" and "ue" have the "oo" sound as in "cue" and "few". 
There is no rule to help you to know which sound to say. The ^ only way 
to learn these words, is through practice and memorization. \ 



' sup 2 



few ■ 


nephew 


threw 


ncW 


true 


cui 


glue 


chew 


grew 


v1[cw 


blue 


scacue 


flue 


jewel 


drew 


flew 


sue 


h,uc 


blew 


Strewn 




pew 


renew 


due 


mew 


stew 

1 


clue 


unglue 


crew 


strew 



LESSON 2 • 



Stepl 



Dr. 

sdssors 
, gfuarantee 

as ., 



therefore 
schedule 



use 



gailze 



already 
^ • wound 
. definitely 



Step 2 



wonder ' 

necessary 

shriek 

could 

again 



saia 
might 
-some 
ready 
only 



Step 3 



through 

really 

medicine 

finger 

one 



The Adventures of Howard and Lois 
Porta 



a. 

8 

CD 



"I would like to speak with Dr. Drew," said Dad. Dad waited for 
6 minute and then.soid, "Dr. Drew, this is Mr. Stewart. yv\y little girl, 
Lois, was blVten on the finger by a moOse a few minutes ago. We 
wondered if.you thought it necessory to bring her in?". 

"Did the mouay chew at her finger?" Dr; Drew asked. 

• • ^'NOf we can only see one tooth mark," replied O^d. 

"Is it bl'ue'around the bite?" Dr.. D-ew ajped. 
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"A little," said Dad.' • , 

"Yog better bring her to my office and let me look at if," the 
doctor told Dad. ^ 

"You really think it is necessary?" asked Dad. ^ 

"Well, she definitely needs a tetanus shot; therefore, I might as 
well take a look at it," said Dr. Drew. 

"Thanks, Dr, Drew, Can you fit us into your schedule? Good. 
Come on, Lois, The doctor would like to look at your finger." 

"I don't wont to go to the doctor," shrieked Lois again. "Please, 
Daddy, don't make me. go to the doctor. Riease,, Mommy, I don't 
wont, to go to the doctor, I already feel better. I'll stop crying in 
a few minutes." " ' 

• "Lois, you hove to go^ Come on." 

At the doctor's offi,ce, Lois went-jinto a little room, and pretty 
soon Dr. Drew came in to take a look. He squeezed the bite very 
hard to make it, bleed and then scrubbed it with soap and water.' He 
put some medicine on the woi^l^d that smelled like glue and covered 
it with gauze. Then he took some scissors and cut some tope to hold 
the gauze in place. 

Lois said, "Peeuuu, that medicine smells Ijk^ g\\)e/\ 

''Don't worry about the smell; there ore few medicines for bites 
as good cs this one/' said Dr. Drew. 

"My nurse. Sue, will give you a shot to moke sure you doa't 
get sick from the bite. I think the mouse hod a good reason fo bife 
you. If I were a mouse7^'d try to bite you, too. Never ploy with wild 
animals.. again, will you Lois? They could hurt y9u very badly. You 
were lucky this time. 'It won't take long/ and I guarantee' you will be 
cs good OS new. You'll be ready to use that finger again in less 
than q^week;" sold Dr. Drew. 

"Thanks, Dr. Drew, for fixing my finger all better. I'll never ploy 
with wild animals again," replied Lois. 



Step4 



1. Why did Mr -Stewart call Dr. Drew? 

2. What questions did Dr. prew ask Mr. Stewcri? 

3. Tell me the story in your own words from 'he pcr^ when V, 
• 'Sjewqrt 'clo Lois ?ne dccror wanredfo look, or Her finger. 
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Group 1 


scime 


strilp 


vide 


thipe 




milp 


Croup 2 


xneap 


£<ent 


weent 


fex 


voant 


siroamp' 


Croup 3 


krold 


ming 


sx(old 


frold 


maid 


void 


Croup 4 


coth 


cish 


ceth 


ricim 


bracit • 


cath 

• 


Groii^ 5 

r V W 1/ ✓ 


stamb 


fub 


slomb 


famp 


sli;np 


namb 


(/ " 


knith 


knas 

• 


kam 


knish 


knam 


kox 


Groui) 7 — 

« ' 


gillet 


g«Ut 


strig 


si^im 


mog 


ilUeim 


Group 8 


writh 


wrish 


wras 


wust 


wrint 


wrop 


Croup 9 




glay 


ny 


sm^y 


kray 


smy 




ronkcy 


fey . 


mly 


whay 


thay 


chy 


Group 10 


"For this group of words, read each word t^^ice. First read the word 
common sound for t^n read it again using the other sound ofy." 


using the most 




» 

prady 


chingy 


zinky 


matrify 


t 

mengy 


prarhy 




smylit 


hyfrum 


mvshin 


pyclop 


snypht , 


fvstoc 


Group 11 


prim 


ncrk 


fram 


furmp 


rif 


stirker 


Grqup 12 


goiter 


broil 


pound ; 


" loin 
« 


shoiit 


pduch 


Group 13 


look 


broom 


moose 


hoot 


stood 


took 


Group 14' 

• 


threw 


true 


kncvf 


flew 


glue 


stew' 
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Common Word Seg'srsent? 



UNIT TEST 

Parpd 



I. 

V 



erJc 



ib 


1 

able 


m' 

ace 


ack 




ad. 


adc ■ 






age 


aid , 


ail 




ain 


air 

• 




ake 


^ aU 


am 


ame 




,amp 


an 




and , 


ace 


ang 


ank 




ant 


ap . * 




ape ' 


ar 

• 


ard 


ark 




arm 


am. -f^ 


§ 


• 

art 
ate 


■ ase 
ave * 


ash 
aw 


ast 
ay 




at 
aze 


atch 
dis- 


■ ■■ 


each 


eak 


cal 


° earn 


/ 


can 


cap 




eat 


eck 


ed 


ec 


eed 


eel 




ecn 


eep 


eet 


eg 




ell 






" elt 


em- 


en 


end 




ent 


I- «P' 




es$ 


cat 


• et 






ib 


ice • 




ick 
ig 


id 

ike 


ide 

> 

ilk 


f ife 
ill 




i£h 

im 


. ift 


•> • 


. inc 




ink 


ip • 




ipc 


ire 




' mjtnt 
oil 
op 


It 

oad 
oke 
ope 


itch 

» 

oan 
old 
ork • 


ite 
ob 
ole 
orn 




ive 
ock 
one 
OK 


• 

IX. 

og 
ong 

OM 


• <t ■ 
. ^ 

8 


05t 

' ud 


ot 
ue 


ox 

\ ■ * 

utl 


oy 
^g 




ub 
uil 


uck 
um 


BEST 


^' ump 


.un 
urn 


unch 


V 

ung 
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unk 
ut 


unc 
ux 


• 



"art 2 



are 

ield 

ought 



ar^e 
ight 
ould 



aste 

ild 

sion 



ation 

Ind , 

* 

tive 
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Y 


. N 


1.' 


I do as well as most students in mv rla<?<;p<? 


1 


N 


. 2. . 

t 
i 

\ 


In. school my teachers qo too fast for mp * . 
to understand tliem.' . 


Y 




t 


My teachers give too much homework. 


Y 

9 


N* 


5... 


Mike to do homework. ' ■ . 




N 


6. 


I like my teachers. 


Y 


N 


8. 


My teachers misunderstand what I say 


1 , 


. N 


9'. 


My teachers pay attention to me! 
School is a waste of time. ' 


Y ♦ 


% 


10. 


Y« 


■ N 


11. 


• 

School grades mean a lot to me, ' 


Y 


N 


12. 

./ 


Homework assignments are.tdo difficult..' • 


V . 


N 


' 1^.. 


My teachers pick on me. ' / 


Y 


N 


16. 


Most books wetead in school are for , younger 


Y 


N 


17. 


I enjoy reading. • • . 


Y.' 


i\' 


* -18. 


I- like td,read magaz!ines. 


Y 


N' 




I like, to read comic books. 


Y 


N ■ 


20. , 


I liU to read the newspaper. . ' ''^ • • 


Y 


N 


'21. 


I re^d only in school . 


Y 


N 


' 23.' 


I likie.to read love stories. .. 

; . « ■ > . 1 ■ 


Y 


• N 


' 2^. 


1 ■ , • ■ ■■ • 

I lik^o read adventure Stories. 


Y 


N. 


2^. 


I like ta. read sDdrt^ stories. 


Y 


■u 


. .29.- 


Mike; t6 use' the library.' 

' ■■ ' • . ' ' ■ - . ' 


•Y 


n . 




I bring bo'ok's to class. . ^ " ..^ . 
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V 
T 


IN 


Y 


N 


Y 


11 


Y 


ij 


Y 




Y 


oN 


Y 




Y 


N 


Y 


N 


Y 

1 


' N 


Y 


. N 
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N- , 35.' I 'stay home 'from school when I can. 
'36. I get bored in class. 
3S. Mathematics* Is iisefuL'. 

My friends think reading is a waste q/ time. 
0. I enjoy readving to' younger kids. - : 

^1. School books are- too difficult to read. 

A • 

m. The public library/is boring. r \ 

kM. - I can answer questions about what I read. 
^5. 'I like to- tell people at)out what I read. 
A7:. I like to talk about TV programs. 

59. There are too- many rules- at school. 

60. My friends help me with school problems. 

61. Teachers will help you when yOu need it. 

62. Other. kids pick on me. ■ * 

63. I -am friendly. \' ' ' ® 
55. I get, pcdr 'gradesr. • . 

69. The i^lks at/fionle ask' me- about my report card. 

70. I think I'M be a success.. . 
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: Diagnostic Tests 



PRETEST 1~ PARTI: PRODUCING SOUNDS * 

"Consonant Sounds ^ 

Student Directions (read to the student): "When I point to a letter, tell mc;<^hai sound the 

letter make$. For example, if I point to the letter z, make the zzzzz isound. If you don't know 

.the sound, say, 'I d6n*tknow/ D^n*t worry if ther.e ar^ some sounds "you don't know/' 
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Short Vdwols . » 

Student Directions (read jio the student): '^Whcn I point to a vowel, you tcl nc the short 
sound of that vowel. If you don't know the sound the vowel makes, say; '1 don't know/ Don't 
worry if there arcjsome sounds you don't know/* 
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Digraphs and Combinations 

Student Directions (reiad to the student): "Wlicn I point to tiic letters, you tell-me wiiat sound 
the letters make when ihcy arc logctlicr. If you don't know the sound, say, '1 don't'know.' 
Don't. worry if liiere arc some you don't know." • ^ 
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• PKlin IST 1 PART 2: BASIC SIGHT WOUDS 



Student Directions (read to the studint): "When I point lo a word, read ihc word oui loud.' If 
you don't know a word, say, 'I d^n't know it.* Don't worry if there are^sonic words you don't 
know." * • 
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PRETESTS: DECODING 

Student Directions (read to the student): ''TCht words on ilu$ paj^c arc not rcat words; ihcy arc 
what we call nonsense wofds. 1 want yo to try to sound out tlrese non^^nse words. Don't worry 
if there arc words you can't rcsd; just day, '1 can't read that one/ and go on to the next one/' 

Note: If ll;e student niisscs eight or more of the nonsense word in any grou|^ disconiinue 
administration of Pretest 2 and proceed to If rctest 3. • - 
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■ l»R£T£S:i 3: •ADDITIONAL SlGllTWOUDS 

Noto: If ilu' stuilciu i? six )rars of.agc. adiniiiislcr Prctcsl 3 al ihc sccoml mn iing wiih hlin'. 

Situilcnt Directions (rvnU to the student): "Whtfii I^oint to a word, read ihe word oui loud. 
For cxainplo. if \ pt>im to diis word (pofht to be), you say. be.' If you doii'i know a ^ford. $ny. 
'I don'lknow^ii.'Uoiri worry if iherc arc some words yov don't know." ; 
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PRi; IXST 3— ADDITION AL SIGHT WORDS (Coiuiiiucd) 
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■ DIAfiN0^TIC.'T£ST,3;TDECODING 
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DIAGNOSTIC TEST 5f toDIFIED VDVaS 
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DIAGNOSTIC llSir 6: WORD SEGfCffTS 
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DIAGNOSTIC TEST 7: MULTIPLE-S\ILABLE OTS 
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!|>Bf€STrC TEST 8r. SIGHT W3RDS: 
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DIAGmSTIC .TESJ 10: READING RAli 



• Ike was .sick of sitting around the house. He had been vatchlng T.W. 
all day. He was sick of watching T.Vv There just wasn't anything fun tor- 
watch. Ike asked his mother -if he could go over to Mr. Blake's field an'dV 
fly his kite.' His mother asked. "How far is it?" Ike answered. "Nine;; , 
blocks." "Yes. you may^ go if you are hems by dinner tims/' she sa'id." < 
Ike ran out of, the house- as fast as he could run and juiped on his bite,/ 
- V^lien Wgot to the f-lrst. stoplight, he saw his friend. Zeke; ccming 
out of the drug store.^ - • ' ■ .. ^ ^ . ' ' 
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A>PENpIX U 
-a Teacher and Student Survey 
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' , Teacher Su^ve/ V 

•Do you think ^tutoring Is a good ideja ^n? spectaT education? 

2. Do you think your students benefited from this project? ^ 

■ ** 

3. Do you think tutoring could help improve social skills?. ^ / 



4. Can you think of anyxothei\ applications, (besides reading) for which 
tutoring could be helpful? ' \ , 

5c Do you think the materials we employed were appropriate? 

. . ■ 

6. Can you think of any limitations of tutoring interventions^s' 
applied ^in special education? * » J. 
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